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to escape from him. He is 
one of the fiery band who 
excite perpetual interest. And 
in his case the weapon he 
forged and the work he did are 
still living factors in world 
politics. 


His collected works show 
how he thought and worked : 
they are of historical interest 
because they tell how the 
Bolshevik Revolution and 
Communist International be- 
came possible: of present 
interest because they are the 
accepted guide of millions of 
men and women. 


The English edition is the only authorised 
translation of his work, based .on the texts of 
the Lenin Institute of Moscow. Full bio- 
graphical, bibliographical and explanatory 
notes and revelant political documents are 
included. 

The full edition comprises 30 volumes of which 
the following are ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE ISKRA PERIOD, 1900-1902. 
Vol. IV. 2 vols. 336 and 317 pp. tos. 6d. each. 
THE IMPERIALIST WAR. 1914-1915. 
Vol. XVIII. 496 pp. 12s. 6d. 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1917. 
Vol. XX. 2 vols. 381 and 428 pp. 

10s. 6d. each. 
MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO- 

CRITICISM. 

Vol. XIII. 


10s. 6d. 
SHORTLY. 
THE EVE OF 1905. Vol. VII. 
WAR AND REVOLUTION. Vol. XIX. 
TOWARD THE SEIZURE OF POWER. 
Vol. XXI. 


“The general arrangement of the volumes is 
excellent,”’ says the Journal of Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, which finds Vol. XX 
especially, “‘ of absorbing interest.’ 


366 pp. 


And what manner of man 


was he? 


His wife, N. Krupskaya, in her ““ MEMORIES 
OF LENIN,” answers this question. Says 
Arnold Bennett, ‘ ‘The portrait of a great and an 
honest man emerges.” 

Translated by E. Verney. 


LONDON : 
MARTIN LAWRENCE LTD. 
26 BEDFORD ROW, W.C.2 


213 pp. Ss. 
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THE VISION 
& 
LIBER VERITATIS 


by 
WILLIAM BECKFORD OF 
FONTHILL 


Two hitherto unpublished works : the first 
written by Beckford at the age of 17, the 
second in his old age. 

With an Introduction and Notes by 
Guy Chapman 
4 collotype plates. Edition limited to 750 
copies. 18s. net. 


CONVENTION AND 
REVOLT IN POETRY 


by 
JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 


R. Erris Roperts in The Guardian :— 
“Professor Lowes is that rare thing—a 
professor in whom learning has been foster 
mother to beauty.” 

New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


PASS, STRANGER 


and other Poems 


by 
MRS, PEYTON MACKESON 


Sunday Times :—“‘ Shows an_ unusual 

strength of feeling, with none of the vague- 

ness of thought common in contemporary 

poetry . . . she has an individual turn of 

phrase and the gift of graceful imagery.” 
5s. net. 


OUT OF CHILDHOOD | 


by 
IRINA ODOEVTZEVA 


Manchester Guardian :—‘‘ It is hard to say 
which is the more beautiful, the story or the 
accompaniment of her drawings . 
white snowy beauty.” 
Translated and illustrated by Donia 
Nachshen. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A ROOM IN BERLIN 
b 
GUNTHER BIRKENFELD 


GERALD GouLtpD in The Observer :-— 
““ Describes poverty, crowding and incest 
with a frankness and particularity which 
might almost be called brutal ; but there 
is in it no hint of salacity ; it is a work of 
art.’ 

Translated by Eric Sutton. 


Qrutable 


7s. 6d. net. 
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‘THE FLOWERY | — 
KINGDOM!’ 


ONCE upon a time, there lived in the island 
of Lanka a mighty King. . . 


The fairy-tale opening could never be used 
more fittingly than for the story of Ceylon— 
for Ceylon is in itself a fairy tale. 


Come! Gaze on wonders that were old 
before the birth of Christ! See the million 
blossoms and the bright-winged birds, the 
sapphires and uncut rubies. See the dagobas, 
the Lotus Bath, the Temple of the Sacred 
Tooth. 


To-day in Ceylon there are good railways, 
good roads and good hotels. The air in 
Winter is cool and exhilarating. Everything 
favours the wanderer in the ‘Flowery 
Kingdom.’ 


The P & O Company has planned a special 
tour—a journey of eight weeks which includes 
your First Class Fare out and home, eleven days 
in Ceylon at the best hotels, the services of a 
good car and chauffeur, tips and guides’ fees— 
at a total cost of £170. 


Book NOW | 


TO CEYLON 
BY P & O 


Let us tell you more about this magic sei For Booklets, 
per fons and all information ap Omi TOURS 
(F. H. GROSVENOR, MANAGER), ad COCKPUR Slee 
LONDON, S.W.1, or Strand Office (A. P. Case, Manager), 
Australia House, W.C.2 2, or City Office, P & O, 130, 
Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


AVENTRY,” so pronounced, is no longer in splendid isolation 
as a bone of controversy between the B.B.C. and people who 
cherish our pleasant local anomalies of pronunciation. Mr. 
Lloyd James (on behalf of the B.B.C. Advisory Committee 
_ on Spoken English) has written a pamphlet, Broadcast English II, contain- 
ing a first list of English Place-Names, with ‘‘ Recommendations to 
Announcers Regarding the Pronunciation.” It is not made quite clear, 
where variants are given, which pronunciation announcers are to use : 
the two things quite evident from Mr. Lloyd James’s pugnacious intro- 
duction are that : 

so long as she masquerades as “‘ Slaithwaite ’’, then “‘ Slaithwaite ” she must be to 
the outside world, and “‘ Slaithwaite ”’ she will be to the Announcer. Cirencester 
must settle her own affairs, and not expect the B.B.C. to settle them for her. 


C6 


Why these two should have been singled out is not apparent; though 
“‘ Ciceter ” has long been a favourite example of the strange ways of the 
people who, according to the famous American, “ spell a name Marjori- 
banks and pronounce it Chumley.”’ 


_ Spelling and Pronunciation 


; R. LLOYD JAMES (who is indebted ‘‘ to Professor Daniel Jones 
| ¥ I for much invaluable advice and help’’) is very much down on “ the 
- amateur etymologist ’ and worshippers of the past generally : 


Up steps the pedant and says, ‘‘ Remember your past!” So we bow to him and 
pass on ; it might be as well to whisper a word in his ear and tell him that English 
may one day be a world-language, but not until he and his shibboleth are dead and 
gone. The place name is only a word after all, and what is said of it is true of all 
other words ; the abiding paradox of language is that in the world of speech the 
order of the day is “‘ Advance !”’, while in the world of “‘ Print” the order is 
“‘ As you were!” a # 


3D 
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It is curious that, in view of that statement, Mr. Lloyd James should pro- 
ceed to advocate a system of keeping the spelling of Cirencester and revert- 
ing to a pronunciation which represents the spelling. Had he the courage ~ 
of his convictions he would plump for spelling Daventry as “ Daintry,” — 
and reorganising the spelling again, later on, if and when the popular pro- — 
nunciation changes again. There is nothing like change for giving the — 
philologists pasture—possibly they would welcome the prospect of Eng- — 
lish becoming such a world-language that, in consideration of our Chinese — 
English-speaking brothers,the health of a Royal baby would be proclaimed — 
to the world in some such phrase as ” lilly chily chop wellee muchee 
stlongee.” Happily the extreme of change has not appeared possible, as his 
Committee have not yet been nominated as official Controllers of Spelling; 
what they had set themselves to decide is in what way place-names that ~ 
are commonly pronounced locally as an uninformed stranger would not — 
pronounce them are to be pronounced by the B.B.C. Announcers. 


The Recommendations 


W;: are not really sure that any change is necessary. The population — 
at large already knows how to pronounce Norwich—for which, in ~ 
this pamphlet, no other pronunciation than that represented as “‘ Norridge” _ 
is proposed. It would not have taken that population many weeks to dis- 
cover from the wireless that what looks like Daventry is pronounced 
“‘ Daintry.” But granted the necessity of change, the kind of change pro- 
posed is the better kind. English pronunciation has a chronic habit of 
altering and, had print with uniform spelling not come into vogue, we 
should already be as far from Pope as Pope was from Chaucer. Print is — 
such an anchor that there are actually instances of pronunciation having | 
deserted spelling and then returned to it. Nobody interested in literature, 
as distinguished from language, can wish all our great poetry and prose — 
to become gradually as remote from our descendants as Beowulf is from us. 
Print and standard spelling are the great guarantees of permanence ; and, 
where we are forced to the choice of pronouncing words as they are spelt 
or spelling them as they are pronounced, the former alternative is the better. 
This quite apart from the difficulties of the other. We notice in this 
pamphlet that the place-name of Belaugh in Norfolk (otherwise, we 
believe, unknown to fame) may be pronounced in any of these ways: _ 

Béelaa 

Béelaw 

Béelo 

Béeloo 


—which sounds like the refrain of a Sea-Shanty. The Committee would 
hardly care to make a choice between these if a new spelling were in — 
question—and once you begin discussing what actually is the pronuncia- — 
tion of an English word there are great territorial and class differences, and 
lesser differences even between individuals in the same family. No : all 
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the Committee could do was to recommend that announcers should, 
subject to the limits of their own individual idiosyncrasies, pronounce 
certain names as they are spelt. 


Very Few Changes 


es AVENTRY ” therefore appears above ‘“ Daintry ” as an authorised 

pronunciation, and ‘“‘Cirencester’’ above “ Ciceter”’. But the 
changes of the kind thus suggested are so few that, were it not for Mr. 
Lloyd James’s evident detestation of English slipshodness and conservat- 


ism, one might suppose that a few of the more celebrated anomalies had 


been thrown to the wolves in order to save the others. The inhabitants of 
Cirencester are brutally told (in polite terms) to take care of their own silly 
pronunciation if they want it ; but there is no such off-hand treatment of 
the inhabitants of Bicester, for which only the one pronunciation “‘ Bister ” 
is suggested ; while as for that third name “ Gloucester ” (which also 
enshrines the memory of a Roman camp), it does not appear in the list 
at all. “ Wrotham ” in Kent is allotted the sole pronunciation ‘‘ rootam ”’ 
which no stranger would ever dream of; “Hulme” is nothing but 
“hewm”; the pronouncer of ‘“ Beaulieu’ has no option but to say 
“ bewly,” though ‘ bow-lew ” or even “ bu-aw-ly-ew,” would be in 
much better accordance with the strict Daventry principles. The an- 
nouncers are not allowed to pronounce “ Belvoir ”’ except as “ beever,”’ 
and as for Beaconsfield, the “‘ beckon ”’ alternative is actually put before 
the other, though Disraeli, who was entitled to an opinion, used to get 


into a rage if he heard the “‘ beckon ”’ variant. For the time being, in fact, 


the committee seem simply to be ratifying the present divergences 
between spelling and pronunciation. Let them, however, if they are 
meditating further changes, remember that they are not alone. The Lon- 
don cabmen, since they learnt to read, have studiously corrected passengers 
who have asked to go to such places as Southwark, Marylebone, St. Mary 
Axe and Conduit Street, and not attempted to pronounce them as spelt. 


The Welsh Names 


We are sorry that the Committee (a great preponderance of whose 
members, if names are any clue, do not appear to be of English 
extraction) should have confined their attention, thus far, to that increas- 
ingly uninfluential portion of these islands which is known as England. 


‘ What, in view of the prospects of English becoming a world-language and 


the need of making things easy for foreigners, do Mr. Lloyd James and 
Professor Jones think we ought to do about Welsh names ? One or two 


_ only have crept into the present pamphlet, by way of that peculiar county, 
~ itself a king of anomalies, Monmouthshire. The most pleasing example 
among these is Ynysddu. The earnest young B.B.C. announcer, fresh 
- from his triumphs over the prostrate Ciceters and Daintrys, might well 


wish to render this indigestible-looking mass comprehensible to both the 
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English people and foreigners by pronouncing it as “ innisdew.” Is this 
proposed ? Not a bit of it. The pronunciation is defined as 


unnisthée (th as in then) 


We can hear the clamorous defence : Welsh is a truly phonetic language. 
We are not thinking of phonetics : but of the ordinary non-Welsh listener 
who is asked to strain at the gnat of Daintry and swallow the camel of 
‘“ Unnisthee.” Mr. Bernard Shaw, we observe, is the new Chairman of the 
Committee. He has, as an Irishman, a detached position. His own country 
has been removed to where beyond these voices a robust attempt is pro- 
ceeding to spell simple names like John, William, Peter, James, etc. in a 
new-old manner guaranteed to bewilder any Anglo-Saxon. Let him see 
that in these discussions the Welsh have to take as much medicine as the 
English. Let him detail such members of his committee as are especially 
competent for the work to produce Broadcast English III, being “ recom- 
mendations to announcers regarding the pronunciation of some Welsh 
Place-Names,”’ bearing in mind what Mr. Lloyd James calls “‘ normalized 
form, suitable alike for the whole of the English-speaking world.” 


Sir Aston Webb 


E regret to record the death, at eighty-one, of Sir Aston Webb. — 

Sir Aston had held every honour open to an English architect, in- 
cluding the Presidencies of the Architectural Association, of the R.I.B.A., 
and of the Royal Academy ; he was successful very early in life, and must 
have erected as many, and as large, buildings as any architect of his time. 
Not all of them were equally successful: the new buildings, with their 
spindly Campanile, of Birmingham University form one of the least agreeable 
monuments of our age. Perhaps it was inevitable that a man who had such 
an immense amount to do, and such a host of assistants, should not be able _ 
to keep his work on one uniform level. But half a dozen reputations — 
might be made out of his more happily conceived buildings, and no man of 
his time has left a greater mark upon the physique of London. His princi- 
pal and central achievement in London was not that which involved the 
use of most bricks and mortar. That is the whole scheme of the Mall, 
the great processional road, with its terminal adornments, which he drove 
through the old pastoral St. James’s Park, in which, right up to our own day, © 
the old woman kept her cow and sold her milk under a family licence 
dating back to Charles II’s time. The scheme was finely planned and 
executed. For the actual monument to Queen Victoria, that restless 
sugary thing, he was not responsible ; he did his best for it with his 
architectural surroundings. His refronting of Buckingham Palace, com- 
pleted just before the war, was entirely successful. Not even the most 
sentimental worshipper of everything, good or bad, that has long existed 
could regret that vile old facade, with its row of clumsy statuary atop, 
when he looks at Sir Aston’s very graceful and dignified facade. For the 
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other end of the Mall he designed the Admiralty Arch. It is a perfect 


_ entry to the road ; but it can never be seen as it should be seen so long as it 


eT 


is crushed in on the Strandward side, and, from the other side, robbed of 
its clean cut across the sky by the grimy towering structures behind it. 
At South Kensington Sir Aston is represented by the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology and the new building of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. This last, externally, is impressive in mass and general outline, 
and not so pleasing in detail : but there can be no two opinions about the 
skill shown in the planning of the light and airy interior. Outside London 
the Naval College at Dartmouth and the Birmingham University buildings 
were Sir Aston’s most conspicuous works, but the historian will find his 
hand in very many places. He was less employed at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge than are most architects of his eminence : all we can remember at 
the moment is one extremely pretty Tudoresque brick quadrangle at 
Cambridge. Sir Aston’s personal qualities of courtesy, dignity and ready 
speech made him an obvious and admirable President of the Royal 
Academy. In view of the public importance of the architectural art, it is a 
pity that the R.A.’s do not more often choose an architect as their official 


head. 


Work for the Unemployed 


T may be only a drop in the ocean. It is doubtless considered by 
critics of the Government rather a mouse of performance for such a 
mountain of promise. But so far asit goes, the announcement that the Office 
of Works proposes to set over a thousand men at work immediately on the 
preservation of the Ancient Monuments under its care should be a sub- 
ject of congratulation both to the Department and to the Government. 


_ Here at last, small though the area of unemployment covered may be, is a 


form of ‘“ relief-work”’ which is economically quite unexceptionable. 
There is no competition with anybody else ; no one employed elsewhere 
on similar labours will be thrown out because these men are set to work ; 
the occupation proposed has all the merits of the proverbial “ paying men 
to dig a hole in the ground and fill it up again ” and none of its drawbacks. 


_ What the Office of Works can do, granted the labour, has been signally 
- shown at Tintern. The time seems to be not far distant when almost all 
- the great Abbey ruins will be in the Department’s charge ; and many of 
_ them are in great need of attention. 


/ The Cautionary Guide to Oxford 
q W: heartily recommend to all Oxford men, and women, The Caution- 


ary Guide to Oxford, with an introduction by Clough Williams- 


- Ellis, published by the Design and Industry Association, and sold by 


e 


Ea a 
es 
4 
\ 


_ Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson (6d.) This is the way, and Mr. Williams-F lis 


is the man to pound the lessons in, in which to demonstrate what vandals 
are doing to our towns and to start an effective campaign against them 
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Here are no vague phrases about “ unscrupulous firms,” “ purblind 
advertisers,” ‘‘ lamentable eyesores ”’, etc. Here, with very pertinent and — 
amusing comments, are numerous photographs showing precisely what the 5 
vandals are doing. The picture on the cover shows a view of Magdalen — 
Tower and Bridge, half-filled as to the foreground by a great hoarding ~ 
covered with advertisements of trousers, ports, sausages, stout, Camp © 
Coffee and Bovril. We don’t suppose that Messrs. Bovril have the least — 
notion that some agent or bill-sticker has thus defiled a precious prospect — 
with their poster: but we do conceive that. any director who sees this — 
booklet will be prompted to get it removed at once. Posters are movable | 
and perishing things : shops are fixed and permanent : there are pictures — 
of Oxford shops here, covered with loathsome lettering, which should lead — 
these shops to become public laughing-stocks until their proprietors mend ( 
their ways. Text and pictures are not entirely negative and denunciatory : — 
specimens, all drawn from Oxford, are given of good and bad of various — 
kinds : new cottages, shops, facias and so on. The booklet should be good — 
ammunition for the Oxford Preservation Society. The D. I. A. has 
already dealt with St. Albans and Carlisle. Let it go on and publish similar 
pamphlets about every large or interesting town in the country, letting its 
camera talk as only a judiciously-handled camera can. 
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SIR MICHAEL SADLER 
By Powys Evans 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ITERARY magazines published by English-speaking persons in Paris are 

not usually to be taken seriously. As a rule they are preposterously eccentric 

and superficial : ‘‘ advanced ” to the point of decomposition. This Quarter 

(English publishers, Heinemann, price 5s.) in its latest form is an exception : 
the number published in June is solid not only in appearance but in contents. The 
conductors of the review have found themselves a better occupation than the mere 
collection of immature novels from the cosmopolitan colony in Paris or the trumpeting ~ 
of writers elsewhere whose grammar, vocabulary and sentiments are deemed most ~ 
offensive to professors and censors. Signs of the struggle against the American _ 
‘‘ home ” environment are not entirely absent: but the review’s principal aim is to’ 
act as a clearing-house for European literature. The present number is mainly 
filled with translations from Italian writers, old and young ; and similar issues cover- 
ing German, Spanish and Polish authors, are promised. ‘‘ A miniature Anthology 
of Contemporary Italian Literature ” in English is what This Quarter has attempted _ 
to provide. It can hardly be fully representative, but it is certainly interesting, and — 
compiled with an honest freedom from tendenciousness. , 


a 77) a 


HE June issue of the British Museum Quarterly (Oxford University Press, 2s.) _ 

contains the usual full and careful descriptions of recent additions to the — 
Museum, illustrated in many cases by photographs. Among the acquisitions in the — 
Department of Roman and Greek Antiquities are a Roman “ Army List” of the © 
17th July, 122, announcing the grant by the Emperor Hadrian of the customary _ 
privileges to the time-expired men of thirteen cavalry regiments and thirty-seven _ 
infantry battalions ; an Attic red-figured funerary vase of a type not hitherto included — 
in the collections of the Museum ; and a selection of Athenian tetradrachms. The 
Department of Ceramics has some interesting accessions of Chinese porcelain ; and _ 
among other acquisitions in the Department of Prints and Drawings are two fifteenth- _ 
century German prints and a selection of drawings by old masters illustrating the 
Bible and including work by Hendrick de Clerck, Virgil Solis and Sassoferrato. 
Miscellaneous additions comprise two sixteenth-century English tracts of great 
interest, some eighteenth-century English newspapers, an autograph letter of Oliver 


Goldsmith, and an early work by Dvorak—a ’cello concerto in A, with a pianoforte 
accompaniment. 


4a 
f 


~~ 
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Ic the January number of this year, we referred to a new guide-book to Western — 
Germany, published by the Terramare office (23, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, S.W. — 
48, Germany). The publishers have followed it up with another little book of the 

same type, dealing this time with Eastern Germany and parts of South Germany and 
Austria. It is rather misleading that the second volume should bear the same title 
as the first—Passing Through Germany—but it is equally well compiled and arranged, 
and should prove equally useful. There are sections on Politics, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture and the Fine Arts, as well as adequate notes on places and objects of interest. 
As in the case of the first volume, the publishers will send it free of charge for th 


price of the postage only—two international reply coupons, which can be obtained 
at any Post Office. | 
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POETRY 
The Meadow Stream 


I tell it often, but have never told, 


VY ree joy to me is as the miser’s gold, 


The boy has called for his expectant friend 

At the Swan yard ; this day they moved to spend 
In pastures, not beyond the church-tower’s eyes, 
But in their faith immense for enterprise. 

The clock is beating nine, no time to waste, 
Adventure’s ceremoniousness is haste ; 

They take the path where lucky cherries fall, 

Pass gardens where the golden marrows sprawl, 
Their willow-rods ride on their shoulders, clear 

Of elders damp and brambles arching here ; 
Before, behind, on his own interest jogs 

The mongrel Bell, whose shaggy shapeless lugs 
And one sharp eye protest his love of war ; 

And look, the pastures ! Summer evermore ! 

Acres immeasurable, Arabian airs, 

Streams with a thousand changes, reedy lairs, 
Pavements of amber, cavernous recoils, 

Water that sleeps, and that which sings and toils, 
And feathery jungles, and strong cloistering boughs 
Where well the fugitive King might make his house. 


But kings and fairies too must take their turn ; 

The hunter’s passion now is strong to burn ; 

Yet here the hunters and the hunted seem 

Equally matched ; the baits float down the stream, 
And brilliant eyes refuse, and fins deflect, 

And claim for water-spirits more respect. 

One gudgeon, deigning movement, looks and nibbles, 
And twenty others sleep among the pebbles ; 
Ambition stoops to victims of less size, 

And stonefish come to land in blazing dyes, 

So unexpected and so beautiful 

That they live on in the small sand-wharfed pool ; 
And, while these there explore their bounds, the zest 
For taking others has been much decreased ; 
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Now, murmurs noonday, the most splendid flowers, 
Supplied with golden light, dream silver showers ; 
Now what could be more sweet to boys or gods 
Than that cold flash of water to which nods 

The overhanging fern ? Nothing more sweet ; 
Wave fingers at the breast make the heart beat 


» As though a star’s white light in raindrops fell 


On the bare forehead. Thus the sacred well 
Is passed, and now the far root-canopy 
Issues its people, swift and slippery, 

Past ivory feet, and bodies light as reeds. 


These are discovery’s moments, and what heeds 
Old Bell there, with his world of bones and rats, 
Of most irreverent birds, large cows, and cats ? 
Panting he lies, and simulates content 

Except for one lean wasp, but mark the event. 
Seized by his sudden masters, down he plumbs 
In the deep swim, from which he humbly comes, 
And pulls, and scales the mound, and flounces free 
His deluged coat, and rolls assiduously. 

That done, he grins, and cordially lies down 
Again, and in again his dogship’s thrown, 
Patiently paddling out, he climbs the shore, 
Dries, creeps a little apart ; perhaps once more 
This thing may happen ; he had best go wide, 
And still be friends with distance on his side ; 
“Too much of water ”’ has been cause of grief. 


The air is glowing like a cankered leaf ; 

Thunder is on the march, his brazen shield 
Waves a red horror over the free field ; 

He towers aloft, and holds his black brow high, 
Gestures his oath in fire ; the sheepfolds cry, 

The trees sham dead, and young adventurers run 
To find a shelter, but where offers one ? 

The war in heaven advances with a mass 

That turns each oak into a piece of grass, 

The enchanted meadow hisses rain and flame 
And blackness volumes, volleys. These who came 
With such wild-rosiness now palely hide, 

And, when the roar is lessened, the high tide 

Of violence falling back in a grey foam, 

Chill and monotonous, their path is home ; 
There, though they know it not, the secret flowers 
Of all their travelling’s delighted hours, 
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And thence, before to-morrow’s dawn, it springs 
That they are one with elves and legend-kings, 
That light beyond the sun’s is on their skies, 
And oaks, and brooks, and fishes’ human eyes. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
The Dan ger 


HETHER to break the dream, 
\ X ] And hear her Yes or No, 

Or to look and live and seem 
Indifferent, lest she go ? 


Whether to bear this, even, 
For the sake of quick joy, 

Or to throw the dice for heaven 
Or what must heaven destroy ? 


O Love, I cannot lose 

The riches of a glance ; 

I would not have her choose, 
Yet cannot trust in chance. 


Here then, I speak—O give me 
Not words, for they will fall, 
But her look to receive me 


For love, or not at all. 
FRANK KENDON 


TWO POEMS 
The Yew Tree 


IGON and I, while riding on the hills 
| Dix winter’s day, beneath a dappled sky, 
Passed an old yew tree in a ragged field 
And Digon shouted, as we cantered by, 
‘“‘ There by that tree, they say, once stood a house 
That fell, long years ago, through storm and rot.” 
Then we turned back, but there was nothing left, 
Saving that sullen yew, to mark the spot. 
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Yet it was here that men lay down to sleep 

Till cocks at morning rent the threadbare night, 

Here women rose to kindle the bright flame 

And little children laughed to see the light ; 

Now where they played go stealthy cropping sheep, 
Where once two lovers kissed, harsh brambles spring, 
And all their heavy griefs and sharp desires 

Like a wild flock of birds have taken wing. 


e 9 ° 
Ships Strens 

FTEN I’ve thought of you on foggy nights 

When spectre vessels booming seaward creep, 

How you, who loved the sea, would love this sound; 
Till, thinking of you thus, I’d fall asleep— 
Indifferent to the ghostly-footed night, 

‘Like some glad mariner when port’s in sight. 


Now that all’s over, all our cargo lost, 

Our ship of dreams gone to the breaker’s yard, 
I shall no more repine, but say with you 

That our joint voyage was from first ill-starred. 
Only when sirens cry their midnight fears 
Shall come the bitter surging salt of tears. 


EILUNED LEWIS 


Grisatlle 


HERE is my empty panel. I’m not sure 
But in its creamy whiteness it’s more fine 


Than when it holds its picture. Thus it glows 

Each evening in the gentle candle-light. 
Those two Ming bronzes, with their sure design, 
Their subtle modelling, harmonise so well : 
I love the way the bronze cranes stretch tall necks 
To hold the lotus flowers in their bills ; 
Thus the straight line of candle, ivory 
Against the ivory of painted wood, 
Is swift recalled in the straight beaks, but saved 
From the monotony of verticals 
By the soft swelling of the lotus leaves. 

he patina upon the wings is full 
Of sombre colour. 
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Yet I sometimes feel 
That the whole harmony lacks force. Perhaps 
There is too much of grey and ivory, 
Too much like black and white, an easy way 
To satisfy the eye. Less safe, I know,. 
To have some yellows burn with brilliant light 
Against a jade green bit of Chinese silk 
Upon whose surface twist in perfect curve 
Soft emerald vines with salmon-petalled flowers. 
Or I might place that piece of hot brocade 
With deep Venetian red and olive green 
Over the mantel-shelf—put then on top 
Bohemian glasses, radiating light 
From twisted surfaces. Perhaps in Spring 
I could put flowers in them, watch them glow 
In brilliant colours where the light came through 
Translucent petals. 
Something suitable 
There is in that fine Georgian fireplace 
With just those infinitely clever cranes, 
Completely oriental, standing there. 
How it recalls its eastern origin ! 
I can detect the delicate white wings 
Of ships far off upon untroubled calms, 
Slack sails whose empty hue outlives the dusk 
Of almond-scented rivers, while the twang, 
The patient tinkle of some instrument 
Sends its lone minor notes athwart the air. 
So came my bronzes by adventurous ships 
My fathers worked upon the sounding seas, 
Laden with spices, rum—with opium, 
Foul produce made romantic by the times— 
Romantic produce of the far north-west : 
The otter’s fur, far Pekoe teas, and wine 
That mellowed year on tropic-scented year. 
What magic in those names, Malay, Canton, 
And Java Head, where precious harbour was, 
Where ships at ease. . . . 
. . . Thus always, ever thus ! 
When grows my painting, from this haunted past 
Wherein I live too much ? These bronzes work 
An evil on me to destroy my powers, 
Reduce my life to philosophic calm, 
And leave my idle fingers still to hang 
In expectation of the unfulfilled. 
Come ! rouse yourself ! There’ll be no work to-night, 
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But there may be constructive thought : to plan 
How I shall paint when I shall come to paint. 
First, it shall most completely fill the space, 
The head and half the body occupy 
The part just off the centre—will compose 
With careful curve of falling drapery 
Deranged by breasts that in their roundness vie 
With the perfection of the crescent moon. 
Her face shall glow above a soft grisaille— 
Or not grisaille, perhaps, but underpaint 
The whole with green, terre-verte, to make the shade 
Luminous, colourful, with gentle pinks. 
Splendid reflected lights shall hold the eye 
And teach in paint the lure of mortal flesh. 
Thus shall I cheat reality, and place 
My love above the common curse of death— 
Not that she’ll be more lovely than in life, 
Yet not less lovely. If I paint her true, 
I shall confute the reasoning of time, 
Cheat the soft-stealing wrinkles of their due, 
Bid Age pursue his unremitting course ; 
And so, with Time confounded, I shall rest 
Content to let her and the man she chose 
To place above me, follow out their days, 
While this sweet potion of my own device 
Dilutes the long draught of my bitterness. 
Bitterness ? Bitterness ? What word is this ? 

Nay, what care I? Shall I not have the joy 
Of her perpetual youth, while he shall scan 
The increasing march of age upon her face ? 
Will not her lips for ever part to smile 
In gentle loveliness before my eyes ? 
Another day and it shall be a thing 
Accomplished, done—then it will ever hang 
Before my gloating eyes ; eternities 
Of blissful minutes shall I spend to watch 
The candles flicker there to light her eyes, 
To show with amber, penetrating rays 
The roundness of her cheek. What ecstasies 
Can last as long as mine ? One glorious hour 
Upon another shall unfold its wings, 
Fly softly hence, in regular repeat, 
A symphony of time to prove my art 
Is such another symphony. 

How warm 


The colour of her lips shall be ! 
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How warm 

Her lips are in the life—could I but press 
My lips to hers once more, to feel their warmth ! 
Can I be ever kissing at my paint, 
Wear it away with ardour of my love ? 
Will more respond the eyes than I first make 
Constant response to be ? Can I devise 
Some means to make those breasts with passion move 
Or will they ever rest beneath their dress, 
Caught in a moment between breath and breath ? 
And when the candles reach the pointed shafts 
That pierce their ends, will the ensuing dark 
Give to my arms the body of my love, 
Or send her hands, so delicate and white, 
To touch my hair, caress my burning cheeks ? 
Immortal paint ! What use are you to me 
When he will know the glorious happiness 
Of love fulfilled, the consummate delight 
Of passion answered—while I sit and stare 
At the vain image of my one desire, 
My whole desire. 

The candles’ flickering light 
Betrays the eyes. The panelled wood is fine, 
Soft grey and black against its ivory. 
That jade is inharmonious, it must go ; 
It marks the centre, but it marks too well 
With ardent colour. There is something fine 
In the simplicity of grey and white. 
Yet when the picture shall adorn that space . . . 
. . . Tall ships and far-flung seas—an orange scent 
To fill the dusk ; distant cacophonies 
Of distance-harmonised strange instruments ; 
The curious junks with dimly lighted hulls, 
The sampans floating on the water’s breast, 
Mirrored in beauty. Opalescent skies _ 
That bear the promise of the amorous night. . . 


b] 


. . . Thus came my bronzes, thus was born the room : 


Grey upon ivory in the candle-light. 
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Ballade of Matutinal Desolation 


WAS the dupe of Fortune from a boy :— 
I The pellets for my air-gun went astray, 
I lost the key of every clockwork toy, 
I had a gramophone that wouldn’t play ; 
My great-aunt left me “‘ pots,” but, sad to say, 
Her will was damaged in the Zeppelin raids ; 
And now that I am old and going grey, 
I have a safety-razor, but no blades. 


Midas had gold whereof he got no joy: 
Tithonus lived long after life’s decay ; 
To be a social lion must annoy 
The ascetic soul of Mr. Michael A. ; 
Jix gained a coronet, but lost his sway 
Over his crowd of cranks and dear old maids ; 
And Fate has treated me the same old way, 
I have a safety-razor, but no blades. 


Like Agamemnon at the sack of Troy, 
Who found that conquest really doesn’t pay : 
Or like the Trojans duped by that decoy, 
The Wooden Horse, my life has gone “ agley ” ; 
I share the Bridge-Fiend’s sata ine dismay 
Whose partner trumps his hoarded Ace of Spades; .. . 
The Lord hath given, and hath taken away ! 
I have a safety-razor, but no blades. 


Envoy. 
Prince, I’d be pleased to cut your throat to-day, 
I feel it’s time you joined the Stygian shades :— 
Alas ! I have no weapon for the fray, 
I have a safety-razor, but no blades. 


H. S. MACKINTOSH 
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| THE BOOK 
By MARGARET IRWIN 


N a foggy night in November, Mr. Corbett, having guessed the 
murderer by the third chapter of his detective story, arose in 
: disappointment from his bed and went downstairs in search of 
. something more satisfactory to send him to sleep. 
___ The fog had crept through the closed and curtained windows of the 
_ dining-room and hung thick on the air, in a silence that seemed as heavy 
_ and breathless as the fog. The atmosphere was more choking than in his 
_ room, and very chill, although the remains of a large fire still burned in the 
grate. 
The dining-room book-case was the only considerable one in the house 
_and held a careless unselected collection to suit all the tastes of the house- 
hold, together with a few dull and obscure old theological books that had 
been left over from the sale of a learned uncle’s library. Cheap red novels, 
_ bought on railway stalls by Mrs. Corbett, who thought a journey the only 
_ time to read, were thrust in like pert, undersized intruders among the 
_ respectable nineteenth-century works of culture, chastely bound in dark 
__ blue or green, which Mr. Corbett had considered the right thing to buy 
_ during his Oxford days ; beside these there swaggered the children’s large 
gaily bound story-books and collections of Fairy Tales in every colour. 
From among this neat new cloth-bound crowd there towered here and 
there a musty sepulchre of learning, brown with the colour of dust rather 
than leather, with no trace of gilded letters, however faded, on its crumbling 
back to tell what lay inside. A few of these moribund survivors from the 
_ Dean’s library were inhospitably fastened with rusty clasps ; all remained 
- closed, and appeared impenetrable, their blank forbidding backs uplifted 
above their frivolous surroundings with the air of scorn that belongs to a 
private and concealed knowledge. For only the worm of corruption now 
bored his way through their evil-smelling pages. 
It was an unusual flight of fancy for Mr. Corbett to imagine that the 
- yvaporous and fog-ridden air that seemed to hang more thickly about the 
- book-case was like a dank and poisonous breath exhaled by one or other 
_ of these slowly rotting volumes. Discomfort in this pervasive and impal- 
_ pable presence came on him more acutely than at any time that day ; in an 
attempt to clear his throat of it he choked most unpleasantly. 
_ He hurriedly chose a Dickens from the second shelf as appropriate to a 
London fog, and had returned to the foot of the stairs when he decided 
that his reading to-night should by contrast be of blue Italian skies and 
s white statues, in beautiful rhythmic sentences. He went back for a Walter 
- Pater. | 
He found Marius the Epicurean tipped sideways across the gap left by 
_ his withdrawal of The Old Curiosity Shop. It was a very wide gap to have 
_ been left by.a single volume, for the books on that shelf had been closely 
- 3 F 
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wedged together. He put the Dickens back into it and saw that there was 
still space for a large book. He said to himself in careful and precise words : 
‘This is nonsense. No one can possibly have gone into the dining-room 
and removed a book while I was crossing the hall. ‘There must have been a 
gap before in the second shelf.” But another part of his mind kept saying 
in a hurried, tumbled torrent : ‘“‘ There was no gap in the second shelf 
There was no gap in the second shelf.” 

He snatched at both the Marius and The Old Curiosity Shop, and went 
to his room in a haste that was unnecessary and absurd, since even if he 
believed in ghosts, which he did not, no one had the smallest reason for 
suspecting any in the modern Kensington house wherein he and his family 


had lived for the last fifteen years. Reading was the best thing to calm the © 


nerves, and Dickens a pleasant, wholesome and robust author. 


To-night however Dickens struck him in a different light. Beneath the — 
author’s sentimental pity for the weak and helpless, he could discern a — 


revolting pleasure in cruelty and suffering, while the grotesque figures of 


the people in Cruikshank’s illustrations revealed too clearly the hideous — 
distortions of their souls. What had seemed humorous now appeared © 
diabolic, and in disgust at these two old favourites, he turned to Walter — 


Pater for the repose and dignity of a classic spirit. 

But presently he wondered if this spirit were not in itself of a marble 
quality, frigid and lifeless, contrary to the purpose of nature. “ I have often 
thought,” he said to himself, “ that there is something evil in the austere 


worship of beauty for its own sake.”’ He had never thought so before, but 
he liked to think that this impulse of fancy was the result of mature con- 


sideration, and with this satisfaction he composed himself for sleep. 
He woke two or three times in the night, an unusual occurrence, but he 


was glad of it, for each time he had been dreaming horribly of these | 
blameless Victorian works. Sprightly devils in whiskers and peg-top © 


trousers tortured a lovely maiden and leered in delight at her anguish ; the 
gods and heroes of classic fable acted deeds whose naked crime and shame 


Mr. Corbett had never appreciated in Latin and Greek Unseens. When he > 


had woken in a cold sweat from the spectacle of the ravished Philomel’s 


torn and bleeding tongue, he decided there was nothing for it but to go’ 


down and get another book that would turn his thoughts in some more 
pleasant direction. But his increasing reluctance to do this found a hundred 


excuses. The recollection of the gap in the shelf now recurred to him with — 


a sense of unnatural importance ; in the troubled dozes that followed, this 


gap between two books seemed the most hideous deformity, like a gap 


between the front teeth of some grinning monster. 
But in the clear daylight of the morning Mr. Corbett came down to the 
pleasant dining-room, its sunny windows and smell of coffee and toast, 


and ate an undiminished breakfast with a mind chiefly occupied in self-_ 
congratulation that the wind had blown the fog away in time for his — 
Saturday game of golf. Whistling happily, he was pouring out his final cup 


of coffee, when his hand remained arrested in the act, as his glance, roving 
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across to the book-case, noticed that there was now no gap at all in the second 
shelf. He asked who had been at the book-case already, but neither of the 
girls had, nor Dicky, and Mrs. Corbett was not yet down. The maid never 
touched the books. They wanted to know what book he missed in it, which 
made him look foolish, as he could not say. The things that disturb us at 
midnight are negligible at 9 a.m. 

“ I thought there was a gap in the second shelf,” he said, “‘ but it doesn’t 
matter.” 

“There never is a gap in the second shelf,” said little Jean brightly. 
“ You can take out lots of books from it and when you go back the gap’s 


_ always filled up. Haven’t you noticed that ? I have.” 


Nora, the middle one in age, said Jean was always being silly ; she had 
been found crying over the funny pictures in the Rose and the Ring because 
she said all the people in them had such wicked faces, and the picture of a 
black cat had upset her because she thought it was a witch. Mr. Corbett 
did not like to think of such fancies for his Jeannie. She retaliated briskly 
by saying Dicky was just as bad and he was a big boy. He had kicked a 


~ book across the room and said, “ Filthy stuff,” just like that. Jean was a 
_ good mimic ; her tone expressed a venom of disgust, and she made the 
gesture of dropping a book as though the very touch of it were loathsome. 


Dicky, who had been making violent signs at her, now told her she was a 
beastly little sneak and he would never again take her for rides on the step 
of his bicycle. Mr. Corbett was disturbed. Unpleasant housemaids and 
bad school-friends passed through his head, as he gravely asked his son 
how he had got hold of this book. 

“ Took it out of that book-case of course,” said Dicky furiously. 

It turned out to be the Boy’s Gulliver’s Travels that Granny had given 


: him, and Dicky had at last to explain his rage with the devil who wrote it to 


show that men were worse than beasts and the human race a wash-out. A 


_ boy who never had good school reports had no right to be so morbidly 
_ sensitive as to penetrate to the underlying cynicism of Swift’s delightful 
_ fable, and that moreover in the bright and carefully expurgated edition they 

bring out nowadays. Mr. Corbett could not say he had ever noticed the 

cynicism himself, though he knew from the critical books it must be there, — 
and with some annoyance he advised his son to take out a nice bright 
- modern boy’s adventure story that could not depress anybody. It appeared 
however that Dicky was “‘ off reading just now ” and the girls echoed this. 
Mr. Corbett soon found that he too was “‘ off reading.”” Every new book 
~ seemed to him weak, tasteless and insipid ; while his old and familiar books 
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_were depressing or even, in some obscure way, disgusting. Authors must 


all be filthy-minded ; they probably wrote what they dared not express in 
their lives. Stevenson had said that literature was a morbid secretion ; he 
read Stevenson again to discover his peculiar morbidity, and detected in his 
essays a self-pity masquerading as courage, and in Treasure Island an 


invalid’s sickly attraction to brutality. 


This gave him a zest to find out what he disliked so much, and his taste 
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for reading revived as he explored with relish the hidden infirmities of 
minds that had been valued by fools as great and noble. He saw Jane 
Austen and Charlotte Bronté as two unpleasant examples of spinsterhood Es 
the one as a prying, sub-acid busybody in everyone else’s flirtations, the 
other as a raving craving maenad seeking self-immolation on the altar of her 
frustrated passions. He compared Wordsworth’s love of nature to the 
monstrous egoism of an ancient bell-wether, isolated from the flock. 

These powers of penetration astonished him. With a mind so acute and ~ 
original he should have achieved greatness, yet he was a mere solicitor and 
not prosperous at that. If he had but the money, he might do something © 
with those ivory shares, but it would be a pure gamble and he had no luck. — 
His natural envy of his wealthier acquaintance now mingled with a con-— 
tempt for their stupidity that approached loathing. The digestion of his _ 
lunch in the City was ruined by meeting sentimental yet successful dotards / 
whom he had once regarded as pleasant fellows. The very sight of them 
spoiled his game of golf, so that he came to prefer reading alone in the 
dining-room even on sunny afternoons. 

He discovered also and with a slight shock that Mrs. Corbett had always 
bored him. Dicky he began actively to dislike as an impudent blockhead, — 
and the two girls were as insipidly alike as white mice ; it was a relief when 
he abolished their tiresome habit of coming in to say good-night. 

In the now unbroken silence and seclusion of the dining-room, he read 
with feverish haste as though he were seeking for some clue to knowledge, — 
some secret key to existence which would quicken and inflame it, transform © 
it from its present dull torpor to a life worthy of him and his powers. 

He even explored the few decaying remains of his uncle’s theological 
library. Bored and baffled, he yet persisted, and had the occasional relief 
of an ugly woodcut of Adam and Eve with figures like bolsters and hair like 
dahlias, or a map of the Cosmos with Hell-mouth in the corner, belching 
forth demons. One of these books had diagrams and symbols in the margin 
which he took to be mathematical formulae of a kind he did not know. 
He presently discovered that they were drawn, not printed, and that the 
book was in manuscript, in a very neat, crabbed black writing that re- 
sembled black-letter printing. It was moreover in Latin, a fact that gave 
Mr. Corbett a shock of unreasoning disappointment. For while examining 
the signs in the margin, he had been filled with an extraordinary exultation 
as though he knew himself to be on the edge of a discovery that should 
alter his whole life. But he had forgotten his Latin. 

With a secret and guilty air which would have looked absurd to anyon 
who knew his harmless purpose, he stole to the schoolroom for Dicky’s: 
Latin dictionary and grammar, and hurried back to the dining-room, where 
_ he tried to discover what the book was about with an anxious industry that 

surprised himself. There was no name to it, nor of the author. Several 
blank pages had been left at the end, and the writing ended at the bottom 
of a page, with no flourish or superscription, as though the book had been 
left unfinished. From what sentences he could translate, it seemed to be a 
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work on theology rather than mathematics. There were constant references 
to the Master, to his wishes and injunctions which appeared to be of a 
complicated kind. Mr. Corbett began by skipping these as mere accounts of 
ceremonial, but a word caught his eye as one unlikely to occur in such an 
account. He read this passage attentively, looking up each word in the 
dictionary, and could hardly believe the result of his translation. “ Clearly,” 
he decided, “‘ this book must be by some early missionary, and the passage 
I have just read the account of some horrible rite practised by a savage 
tribe of devil-worshippers.”’ Though he called it “ horrible,” he reflected 
on it, committing each detail to memory. He then amused himself by 
copying the signs in the margin near it and trying to discover their signifi- 
cance. But a sensation of sickly cold came over him, his head swam, and he 
could hardly see the figures before his eyes. He suspected a sudden attack 
of influenza, and went to ask his wife for medicine. 

They were all in the drawing-room, Mrs. Corbett helping Nora and 
Jean with a new game, Dicky playing the pianola, and Mike, the Irish 
terrier, who had lately deserted his accustomed place on the dining-room 
hearthrug, stretched by the fire. Mr. Corbett had an instant’s impression 
of this peaceful and cheerful scene, before his family turned towards him 
and asked in scared tones what was the matter. He thought how like sheep 
they looked and sounded ; nothing in his appearance in the mirror struck 
him as odd; it was their gaping faces that were unfamiliar. He then 
noticed the extraordinary behaviour of Mike, who had sprung from the 
hearthrug and was crouched in the furthest corner, uttering no sound, but 
with his eyes distended and foam round his bared teeth. Under Mr. 


 Corbett’s glance, he slunk towards the door, whimpering in a faint and 


abject manner, and then as his master called him, he snarled horribly, and 
the hair bristled on the scruff of his neck. Dicky let him out, and they 


_ heard him scuffling at a frantic rate down the stairs to the kitchen, and 


then, again and again, a long drawn howl. 
“‘ What can be the matter with Mike ? ” asked Mrs. Corbett. 
Her question broke a silence that seemed to have lasted a long time. 


: Jean began to cry. Mr. Corbett said irritably that he did not know what was 


the matter with any of them. 
Then Nora asked, ‘‘ What is that red mark on your face ? ” 
He looked again in the glass and could see nothing. ara) 
“It’s quite clear from here,” said Dicky ; “ I can see the lines in the 


_ finger print.” 


“ Yes, that’s what it is,” said Mrs. Corbett in her brisk staccato voice ; 
“the print of a finger on your forehead. Have you been writing in red 


ink?” 


Mr. Corbett precipitately left the room for his own, where he sent down 


a message that he was suffering from headache and would have his dinner 
_in bed. He wanted no one fussing round him. By next morning he was 
amazed at his fancies of influenza, for he had never felt so well in his life. 


No one commented on his looks at breakfast, so he concluded that the 
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mark had disappeared. The old Latin book he had been translating on the 
previous night had been moved from the writing bureau, although Dicky’s 


grammar and dictionary were still there. The second shelf was, as always — 
in the day-time, closely packed ; the book had, he remembered, been in the - 


second shelf. But this time he did not ask who had put it back. 

That day he had an unexpected stroke of luck in a new client of the name 
of Crab, who entrusted him with large sums of money : nor was he irritated 
by the sight of his more prosperous acquaintance, but with difficulty 
refrained from grinning in their faces, so confident was he that his remark- 
able ability must soon place him higher than any of them. At dinner he 
chaffed his family with what he felt to be the gaiety of a school-boy. But 
on them it had a contrary effect, for they stared, either at him in stupid 
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astonishment, or at their plates, depressed and nervous. Did they think — 


him drunk ? he wondered, and a fury came on him at their low and bestial 
suspicions and heavy dullness of mind. Why, he was younger than any of 
them. 


oor 


But in spite of this new alertness, he could not attend to the letters he — 


should have written that evening, and drifted to the book-case for a little 


light distraction, but found that for the first time there was nothing he © 


wished to read. He pulled out a book from above his head at random, and 
saw that it was the old Latin book in manuscript. As he turned over its 


stiff and yellow pages, he noticed with pleasure the smell of corruption i 
that had first repelled him in these decaying volumes, a smell, he now — 


thought, of ancient and secret knowledge. 


This idea of secrecy seemed to affect him personally, for on hearing a — 
step in the hall he hastily closed the book and put it back in its place. He 
went to the school-room where Dicky was doing his home-work, and told 
him he required his Latin grammar and dictionary again for an old law — 


report. To his annoyance he stammered and put his words awkwardly ; 
he thought that the boy looked oddly at him and he cursed him in his heart 


for a suspicious young devil, though of what he should be suspicious he — 


could not say. Nevertheless, when back in the dining-room, he listened 
at the door and then softly turned the lock before he opened the books on 
the writing bureau. 


The script and Latin seemed much clearer than on the previous evening, 


and he was able to read at random a passage relating to a trial of a German 


midwife in 1620 for the murder and dissection of 783 children. Even — 


allowing for the opportunities afforded by her profession, the number 
appeared excessive, nor could he discover any motive for the slaughter. 
He decided to translate the book from the beginning. 

It appeared to be an account of some secret society whose activities and 


ritual were of a nature so obscure, and when not, so vile and terrible, that. 


Mr. Corbett would not at first believe that this could be a record of any 


human mind, although his deep interest in it should have convinced him — 


that from his humanity at least, it was not altogether alien. 


He read until far later than his usual hour for bed, and when at last he — 


\ 
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tose, it was with the book in his hands. To defer his parting with it, he 
stood turning over the pages until he reached the end of the writing, and 
was struck by a new peculiarity. 

The ink was much fresher and of a far poorer quality than the thick 
rusted ink in the bulk of the book ; on close inspection he would have said 
that it was of modern manufacture and written quite recently were it not 
for the fact that it was in the same crabbed late seventeenth-century hand- 
writing. 

This however did not explain the perplexity, even dismay and fear, he 
now felt as he stared at the last sentence. It ran : ‘‘ Contine te in perennibus 


_ studiis,” and he had at once recognised it as a Ciceronian tag that had been 


dinned into him at school. He could not understand how he had failed to 
notice it yesterday. 


Then he remembered that the book had ended at the bottom of a page. 


But now, the last two sentences were written at the very top of a page. 


However long he looked at them, he could come to no other conclusion 
than that they had been added since the previous evening. 
He now read the sentence before the last : “‘ Re imperfecta mortuus 


_ sum,” and translated the whole as : ‘‘ I died with my purpose unachieved. 
Continue, thou, the never-ending studies.” 


With his eyes still fixed upon it, Mr. Corbett replaced the book on the 


_ writing bureau and stepped back from it to the door, his hand outstretched 


behind him, groping and then tugging at the door-handle. As the door 


_ failed to open, his breath came in a faint, hardly articulate scream. Then 


he remembered that he had himself locked it, and he fumbled with the 


_ key in frantic ineffectual movements until at last he opened it and banged 
_ it after him as he plunged backwards into the hall. 


For a moment he stood there looking at the door-handle ; then with a 


_ stealthy, sneaking movement, his hand crept out towards it, touched it, 
_ began to turn it, when suddenly he pulled his hand away and went up to his 
_ bedroom, three steps at a time. 


There he behaved in a manner only comparable with the way he had lost 


his head after losing his innocence when a schoolboy of sixteen. He hid 

his face in the pillow, he cried, he raved in meaningless words, repeating : 
_ * Never, never, never. I will never do it again. Help me never to do it 
again.” With the words, “‘ Help me,”’ he noticed what he was saying, they 
_ reminded him of other words, and he began to pray aloud. But the words 
~ sounded jumbled, they persisted in coming into his head in a reverse order 


ha 
y, 


yy. 
if 
AS 


0 
0 
‘a 
Py 


d 


> 


so that he found he was saying his prayers backwards, and at this final 
_ absurdity he suddenly began to laugh very loud. He sat up on the bed, 


delighted at this return to sanity, common sense and humour, when the 


door leading into Mrs. Corbett’s room opened, and he saw his wife staring 


at him with a strange, grey, drawn face that made her seem like the terror- 


stricken ghost of her usually smug and placid self. 


“It’s not burglars,” he said irritably. “‘ I’ve come to bed late, that is 


all, and must have waked you.” 


* 


“Henry,” said Mrs. Corbett, and he noticed that she had not heard 
him, ‘“‘ Henry, didn’t you hear it ? ” A 
“What ? ” . 

“ That laugh.” 
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He was silent, an instinctive caution warning him to wait until she spoke 
again. And this she did, imploring him with her eyes to reassure her,) 23 

“Tt was not a human laugh. It was like the laugh of a devil.” i 

He checked his violent inclination to laugh again. It was wiser not to 
let her know that it was only his laughter she had heard. He told her to 
stop being fanciful, and Mrs. Corbett, gradually recovering her docility, 
returned to obey an impossible command, since she could not stop being — 
what she had never been. . ‘ 

The next morning, Mr. Corbett rose before any of the servants and crept 
down to the dining-room. As before, the dictionary and grammar alone 
remained on the writing bureau ; the book was back in the second shelf. 
He opened it at the end. Two more lines had been added, carrying the ~ 
writing down to the middle of the page. ‘They ran : 3 

“* Ex auro canceris 
In dentem elephantis.” 
which he translated as : 
‘‘ Out of the money of the crab 
Into the tooth of the elephant.” . 

From this time on, his acquaintance in the City noticed a change in the 
mediocre, rather flabby and unenterprising ‘“‘ old Corbett.” His recent 
sour depression dropped from him: he seemed to have grown twenty 
years younger, strong, brisk and cheerful, and with a self-confidence in 
business that struck them as lunacy. They waited with a not unpleasant — 
excitement for the inevitable crash, but his every speculation, however 
wild and hare-brained, turned out successful. He no longer avoided 
them, but went out of his way to display his consciousness of luck, daring 
and vigour, and to chaff them in a manner that began to make him actively 
disliked. ‘This he welcomed with delight as a sign of others’ envy and his 
superiority. aa 

He never stayed in town for dinners or theatres, for he was always now 
in a hurry to get home, where, as soon as he was sure of being undistrubed, 
he would take down the manuscript book from the second shelf of the 
dining-room and turn to the last pages. | a 

Every morning he found that a few words had been added since the 
evening before, and always they formed, as he considered, injunctions to 
himself. These were at ri only with regard to his money transactions, 
giving assurance to his boldest fancies, and since the brilliant and unfore- 
seen success that had attended his gamble with Mr. Crab’s money in 
African ivory, he followed all such advice unhesitatingly. iG 

But presently, interspered with these commands, were others of a 
meaningless, childish, yet revolting character, such as might be invented 
by a decadent imbecile, or, it must be admitted, by the idle fancies of any 
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_ ordinary man who permits his imagination to wander unbridled. Mr. 
_ Corbett was startled to recognise one or two such fancies of his own,which 
_had occurred to him during his frequent boredom in church, and which 
_ he had not thought any other mind could conceive. 

He at first paid no attention to these directions, but found that his new 
_ speculations declined so rapidly that he became terrified not merely for his 
_ fortune but for his reputation and even safety, since the money of various 
of his clients was involved. It was made clear to him that he must follow 
the commands in the book altogether or not at all, and he began to carry out 
their puerile and grotesque blasphemies with a contemptuous amusement, 
which however gradually changed to a sense of their monstrous signifi- 
cance. ‘They became more capricious and difficult of execution, but he now 
never hesitated to obey blindly, urged by a fear that he could not under- 
stand, but knew only that it was not of mere financial failure. 

By now he understood the effect of this book on the others near it, and 

the reason that had impelled its mysterious agent to move the books into 
_ the second shelf so that all in turn should come under the influence of that 
ancient and secret knowledge. 
_ In respect to it, he encouraged his children, with jeers at their stupidity, 
to read more, but he could not observe that they ever now took a book 
_ from the dining-room book-case. He himself no longer needed to read, 
_ but went to bed early and slept sound. The things that all his life he had 
longed to do when he should have enough money now seemed to him 
insipid. His most exciting pleasure was the smell and touch of these 
- mouldering pages, as he turned them to find the last message inscribed to 
him. 

One evening it was in two words only : ‘‘ Canem occide.”’ 

_ He laughed at this simple and pleasant request to kill the dog, for he 
_ bore Mike a grudge for his change from devotion to slinking aversion. 
_ Moreover, it could not have come more opportunely, since in turning out 
_an old desk he had just discovered some packets of rat poison bought 
_ years ago and forgotten. No one therefore knew of its existence and it 
_ would be easy to poison Mike without any further suspicion than that of a 
neighbour’s carelessness. He whistled light-heartedly as he ran upstairs to 
rummage for the packets, and returned to empty one in the dog’s dish of 
water in the hall. . 

That night the household was awakened by terrified screams proceeding 
from the stairs. Mr. Corbett was the first to hasten there, prompted by 
the instinctive caution that was always with him these days. He saw Jean, 
in her nightdress, scrambling up on to the landing on her hands and knees, 
utching at anything that afforded support and screaming in a choking, 
arless, unnatural manner. He carried her to the room she shared with 
Nora, where they were quickly followed by Mrs. Corbett. 

__ Nothing coherent could be got from Jean. Nora said that she must have 
been having her old dream again ; when her father demanded what this 
as, she said that Jean sometimes woke in the night, crying, because she 
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had dreamed of a hand passing backwards and forwards over the dining- 
room book-case, until it found a certain book and took it out of the shelf. 
At this point she was always so frightened that she woke up. v4 

On hearing this, Jean broke into fresh screams, and Mrs. Corbett would — 
have no more explanations. Mr. Corbett went out on to the stairs to find y 
what had brought the child there from her bed. On looking down into the © 
lighted hall, he saw Mike’s dish overturned. He went down to examine it — 
and saw that the water he had poisoned must have been upset and absorbed ~ 
by the rough doormat which was quite wet. 

He went back to the little girls’ room, told his wife that she was tired — 
and must go to bed, and he would take his turn at comforting Jean. 
She was now much quieter. He took her on his knee where at first she 
shrank from him. Mr. Corbett remembered with an angry sense of injury — 
that she never now sat on his knee, and would have liked to pay her out 
for it by mocking and frightening her. But he had to coax her into telling 
him what he wanted, and with this object he soothed her, calling her bys 
pet names that he thought he had forgotten, telling her that nothing could — 
hurt her now he was with her. i 

At first his cleverness amused him ; he chuckled softly when Jean buried — 
her head in his dressing-gown. But presently an uncomfortable sensation 
came over him, he gripped at Jean as though for her protection, while he i 
was so smoothly assuring her of his. With difficulty he listened to what he © 
had at last induced her to tell him. } 

She and Nora had kept Mike with them all the evening and taken him 
to sleep in their room for a treat. He had lain at the foot of Jean’s bed and © 
they had all gone to sleep. Then Jean began her old dream of the hand 
moving over the books in the dining-room book-case ; but instead of taking — 
out a book, it came across the dining-room and out on to the stairs. It 
came up over the banisters and to the door of their room, and turned their 
door-handle very softly and opened it. At this point she jumped up wide | 
awake and turned on the light, calling to Nora. The door, which had been | 
‘shut when they went to sleep, was wide open, and Mike was gone. | 

She told Nora that she was sure something dreadful would happen to 
him if she did not go and bring him back, and ran down into the hall 
where she saw him just about to drink from his dish. She called to him and 
he looked up, but did not come, so she ran to him and began to pull him 
along with her, when her nightdress was clutched from behind and then 
she felt a hand seize her arm. . 

She fell down, and then clambered upstairs as fast as she could, scream- 
ing all the way. ie" 
__ it was now clear to Mr. Corbett that Mike’s dish must have been upset 
in the scuffle. She was again crying, but this time he felt himself unable 
to comfort her. He retired to his room, where he walked up and down in an _ 
agitation he could not understand, for he found his thoughts perpetually 
arguing on a point that had never troubled him before. 

I am not a bad man,” he kept saying to himself. “ I have never done 
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anything actually wrong. My clients are none the worse for my specula- 
tions, only the better. Nor have I spent my new wealth on gross and sensual 
pleasures ; these now have even no attraction for me.” 

Presently he added : “It is not wrong to try and kill a dog, an ill- 
tempered brute. It turned against me. It might have bitten Jeannie.” 

He noticed that he had thought of her as Jeannie, which he had not done 
for some time ; it must have been because he had called her that to-night. 
He must forbid her ever to leave her room at night, he could not have her 
meddling. It would be safer for him if she were not there at all. 

Again that sick and cold sensation of fear swept over him: he seized 
the bed-post as though he were falling, and held on to it for some minutes. 

I was thinking of a boarding school,” he told himself, and then, “ I 
must go down and find out—find out—” He would not think what it was 
he must find out. 

He opened his door and listened. The house was quiet. He crept on to 
the landing and along to Nora’s and Jean’s door where again he stood, 
listening. ‘There was no sound, and at that he was again overcome with 
unreasonable terror. He imagined Jean lying very still in her bed, too still. 


_ He hastened away from the door, shuffling in his bedroom slippers along 


the passage and down the stairs. 

A bright fire still burned in the dining-room grate. A glance at the clock 
told him it was not yet 12. He stared at the book-case. In the second shelf 
was a gap which had not been there when he had left. On the writing 
bureau lay a large open book. He knew that he must cross the room and 


_ see what was written in it. Then, as before, words that he did not intend 
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came sobbing and crying to his lips, muttering, “ No, no, not that. Never, 
never, never.’ But he crossed the room and looked down at the book. As 
last time, the message was in only two words : “ Infantem occide.” 

He slipped and fell forward against the bureau. His hands clutched at 


_the book, lifted it as he recovered himself and with his finger he traced out 


the words that had been written. The smell of corruption crept into his 
nostrils. He told himself that he was not a snivelling dotard, but a man 
stronger and wiser than his fellows, superior to the common emotions of 


humanity, who held in his hands the sources of ancient and secret power. 


He had known what the message would be. It was after all the only safe 


and logical thing to do. Jean had acquired dangerous knowledge. She was 
a spy, an antagonist. That she was so unconsciously, that she was eight 


years old, his youngest and favourite child, were sentimental appeals that 


could make no difference to a man of sane reasoning power such as his own. 


Jean had sided with Mike against him. “‘All that are not with me are against 


me,” he repeated softly. He would kill both dog and child with the white 
_ powder that no one knew to be in his possession. It would be quite safe. 

_ He laid down the book and went to the door. What he had to do, he 
- would do quickly, for again that sensation of deadly cold was sweeping 
over him. He wished he had not to do it to-night ; last night it would 
have been easier, but to-night she had sat on his knee and made him 
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afraid. He imagined her lying very still in her bed, too still. But it would be 
she who would lie there, not he, so why should he be afraid ? He was 
protected by ancient and secret powers. He held on to the door-handle, 
but his fingers seemed to have grown numb, for he could not turn it. He 
clung to it, crouched and shivering, bending over it until he knelt on the 
ground, his head beneath the handle which he still clutched with upraised 
hands. Suddenly the hands were loosened and flung outwards with the 
frantic gesture of a man falling from a great height, and he stumbled to his 
feet. He seized the book and threw it on the fire. A violent sensation of 
choking overcame him, he felt he was being strangled, as in a nightmare he 
tried again and again to shriek aloud, but his breath would make no sound. - 
His breath would not come at all. He fell backwards heavily, down on the — 
floor, where he lay very still. 

In the morning, the maid who came to open the dining-room windows, 
found her master dead. The sensation caused by this was scarcely so great — 
in the City as that given by the simultaneous collapse of all Mr. Corbett’s — 
recent speculations. It was instantly assumed that he must have had 
previous knowledge of this and so committed suicide. i 

The stumbling-block of this theory was that the medical report defined 
the cause of Mr. Corbett’s death as strangulation of the wind-pipe by the 
pressure of a hand which had left the marks of its fingers on his throat. 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
AN ACTOR 


‘ By KAREL CAPEK* 


T was on September 2nd that Benda the actor disappeared—the great 
Benda, as he had been known ever since, at a leap, he had mounted to 

one of the highest rungs on the ladder of theatrical fame. Actually, 
nothing whatever happened on September 2nd ; the charwoman, who 
arrived at nine o’clock in the morning to look after Benda’s flat, found the 
bed disarranged and everything in the state of hopeless disorder which 
habitually marked Benda’s surroundings ; but Benda himself was not at 
home. As, however, there was nothing unusual about this, she put the flat 
straight in her perfunctory manner and proceeded on her way again. Well 


_and good. But from then onwards all trace of Benda was lost. 


Mrs. Mareshova (that was the charwoman) was not particularly surprised 
even at that. Actors, you know, are just like gypsies : nobody can tell where 
they'll turn up next, either in a theatre or on the spree. But on September 
roth there was a regular hue and cry after Benda ; he ought to have come to 
the theatre where they were beginning to rehearse King Lear ; when Benda 
still failed to appear at the third rehearsal, they got uneasy and telephoned 
to Dr. Goldberg, Benda’s friend, to find out whether he knew what had 
become of Benda. 

This Dr. Goldberg was a surgeon and earned a fabulous amount of 
money by removing appendixes ; the Jews go in a lot for that sort of thing. 
He was a stout man with stout gold glasses and a stout heart of gold, too. 
He was very keen on art and his flat was crammed with pictures from floor 
to ceiling. He fairly doted on Benda who treated him with a friendly 
disdain, and with a certain condescension allowed him to pay for his drinks 
(which, between ourselves, was no trifle). Benda’s tragic countenance and 
the beaming face of Dr. Goldberg (who drank nothing but water) added to 
the effect of all those tremendous sprees and mad escapades which repre- 
sented the seamy side of the great actor’s fame. 

So they telephoned to this Dr. Goldberg from the theatre and asked him 
what had happened to Benda. He said he had no idea, but that he’d go and 


~ look for him ; he did not say that for a whole week he had been searching 
_ for him with increasing anxiety in all the night clubs and other likely 


a 


resorts. He had an uneasy foreboding that something had happened to 
Benda. It was like this : As far as could be ascertained, Dr. Goldberg was 


_ the last to have seen Jan Benda. Some time at the end of August he had 
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accompanied him on a triumphal jaunt through the night-life of Prague ; 
but after that, Benda had failed to come to any of their usual meetings. 


Perhaps he’s ill, said Dr. Goldberg to himself at last, and one evening he 


-* Authorised translation from the Czech by Paul Selver. 
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proceeded to Benda’s flat ; that had been on September rst. He rang the 
bell ; nobody had opened the door, but he could hear some sort of noise — 
inside. Thereupon Dr. Goldberg had gone on ringing the bell for a good — 
five minutes ; suddenly he heard the sound of footsteps and the door — 
opened; there stood Benda, wrapped in a dressing-gown, and Dr. Goldberg 
was aghast at the sight of him, so forbidding did the famous actor look with © 
his hair tousled and matted, and a full week’s growth of stubble on his face ; — 
also he seemed haggard and unwashed. 

“ So it’s you, is it?” he said in a surly tone. ‘‘ What do you want ? ” 

“Good heavens, what’s the matter with you ?” burst forth Dr. Gold- 
berg. 

Nothing > snarled Benda. “I’m not going out anywhere, if that’s — 
what you’re after. Leave me alone.” And he slammed the door in Gold- 
berg’s face. 

It was on the next day that he had disappeared. 

Dr. Goldberg stared glumly through his thick glasses. There was 
evidently something amiss. The house-porter of the block of flats where © 
Benda lived informed him that only recently, it may have been between the ; 
first and second of September, a car had stopped in front of the house at — 
about three o’clock in the morning. Nobody had got out, but the hooter i 
had been sounded as if a sign were being given to someone in the house. 
Then someone was heard to leave the house and slam the front door ; 
after that the car drove away. The porter didn’t know what kind of car 
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it was, he hadn’t gone to look at it. “‘ Give us a chance, sir, a man doesn’t 
get out of bed at three in the morning unless he has to. But from the way 
the hooter had been sounded it seemed as if the people in the car were in 

the deuce of a hurry and hadn’t a moment to lose.” j 

Mrs. Mareshova stated that Mr. Benda hadn’t gone out for a whole week © 
(unless perhaps at night), hadn’t shaved and probably hadn’t washed, 
either, from the look of him. He had sent out for his meals, drunk brandy ~ 
and sprawled about on the sofa ; that was about all. Now that others also — 
were beginning to concern themselves about Benda’s disappearance, Dr. 
Goldberg went back to Mrs. Mareshova. : 

““Now, my good woman,” he said, ‘“Do you happen to know what 
clothes Mr. Benda was wearing when he went away?” 

“None,” said Mrs. Mareshova, ‘“‘ that’s just what worries me. He 
wasn’t wearing anything. I know all his suits, and they’re all hanging up — 
in the flat—there ain’t even a pair of trousers missing.’ uy 

“But he couldn’t have gone out in his underclothes, could he? ” 
observed Dr. Goldberg, very much startled. 

““ He hadn’t got no underclothes, neither,” declared Mrs. Mareshova. — 
“ Nor no boots, neither. That’s the funny part of it, sir. See, I’ve got every 
bit of his washing all written down, because I takes it to the fonndege 
they’ve just sent it back clean, and I’ve sorted the things out and counted 
them over ; he’s got eighteen shirts, there ain’t one missing, not even a 
handkerchief, nor nothing, there ain’t. All that’s gone is a hand-bag that — 
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_ he always carries with him. If he did go away, then he must have been 
_ wearing his birthday suit.” 

_ Dr. Goldberg looked very grave. “‘ My good woman,” he said, “ when 
_ you arrived there on the second of September, did you notice any special 
_ kind of disorder ? You know what I mean, anything thrown over or any 
_ doors broken open? ” 

___“ Disorder?” observed Mrs. Mareshova. “There was the same disorder 
_ there like what there always is. Mr. Benda, sir, he’s an untidy man, if ever 
| there was one. But beyond that, there wasn’t no disorder, not to speak of, 
_ there wasn’t. But where could he have gone to when he hadn’t got a rag 
_ to his body, I ask you ? ” 

Dr. Goldberg, however, could no more explain that than she could, and 
| with the gloomiest of misgivings he now applied to the police. 

“ Right you are,”’ said the police-inspector, when Dr. Goldberg had 

_ trotted out all he knew. “ We'll have a look for him. But from all you’ve 
told me about the way he shut himself up at home for a whole week, 
without washing or shaving and sprawling about on the sofa, drinking 

_ brandy and then disappearing stark-naked like an African nigger, why, sir, 

_ that looks to me like a, hm, well, what you might call a —.” 

_, “Fit of insanity,” Dr. Goldberg blurted out. 

. “ That’s it, sir,” said the police-inspector. ‘‘ Suicide while of unsound 
mind. You know, I shouldn’t be surpsised if that’s what he has done.” 

“ But then his body would be found,” suggested Dr. Goldberg dubiously. 
__“ And besides, how far could he go if he was naked ? And why should he 
_ take his bag with him ? And the car that was waiting in front of the house ? 
_ That looks more as if he was running away, sir.” 

The police-inspector remembered something else : 

“* By the way, was he in debt at all? ” 

“No,” said the doctor hastily. As a matter of fact Benda was up to his 

_ eyes in debts, but he never took them at all seriously. 

“‘ Or was there, hm—any private scandal, was he crossed in love, or was 

he worried about his health or had he got any sort of trouble out of the 
ordinary?” 

_. “ Not as far as I know,” replied Dr. Goldberg hesitantly ; he did recall 

one or two things, but he kept them to himself. And anyhow, they could 

_ hardiy have any bearing upon Benda’s inexplicable disappearance. All the 

same on his way home from the police—of course, the police would do all 
they could—he turned over in his mind everything he knew about Benda in 

_ that respect. There was not much. 

1. Benda had a wife somewhere abroad, but he did not worry himself 

about her. | : seh 

2. He was keeping a girl in one of the outlying districts of Prague. 

E . He was having what is called an affair with a lady named Greta, the 

wife of the big industrialist Korbel. Greta was extremely anxious to go on 

_ the stage, and for that reason Mr. Korbel had financed some films in which 

_ his wife, of course, played the star parts. It was notorious that Benda was 
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Greta’s lover, that Greta followed him about and was no longer showing — 
even a reasonable amount of discretion. As a matter of fact, Benda never — 
talked about these things; he despised the whole business, which he — 
treated partly with lordly airs and graces, and partly with a cynicism which ~ 
made Goldberg shudder. No, said the doctor to himself hopelessly, } 
nobody knows all the ins and outs of Benda’s private life ; I'll be hanged if i 
this isn’t a case of foul play, but that’s a matter for the police to deal with. — 

* * * | 

Dr. Goldberg of course did not know what the police were doing and i 
what was their line of action. With an increasing despondency he kept on t 
waiting for news. Meanwhile a whole month elapsed since the disappearance i 
of Benda, and people were now beginning to refer to him in the past tense. : 

One evening Dr. Goldberg ran across Lebdushka, an old actor, and as — 
they talked of one thing and another, Benda’s name naturally cropped up. — 
‘“‘ My word, he was an actor and no mistake,” remarked old Lebdushka. i 
‘“‘ T remember him when he was about twenty-five years old. It was some- i 
thing terrific, the way he played Oswald in Ibsen’s Ghosts. Why, medical — 
students used to go to the theatre to study the symptoms of paralysis! — 
And then he had a go at King Lear. Well, I can’t tell you what he made of ; 
the part because my eyes were fixed on his hands the whole time. He had 
hands like an old man of eighty, all skinny and shrivelled up, pitiful hands 
they were, and to this day I can’t make out how he managed it. I know a | 
thing or two about make-up, myself, but nobody’s ever been a patch on 
Benda for that sort of thing. And it takes an actor to realise what a job like 
that amounts to.” ; 

It caused Dr. Goldberg a melancholy pleasure to listen to this obituary } 
notice of Benda by a fellow-actor. 

‘““He took his acting seriously, he did,” sighed Lebushka. “‘ The way — 
he used to bully the theatrical wardrobe master ! ‘ I won’t play the king,’ 
he’d shout, ‘ if you shove such shoddy lace on my coat !’. And he wouldn’t 
let himself be fobbed off with any fake property stuff. Why, when he was 
going to play Othello, he went round to all the old curiosity shops, if you 
please, till he found an old renaissance ring ; and that’s what he wore when — 
he played Othello. He said he could act better when he had the real thing © 
on him like that. The way he played a part, you couldn’t call it acting, it~ 
was nothing less than — incarnation,” said Lebdushka hesitantly, not 
knowing whether he were using the right word or not. “‘ And when he was _ 
in a show, during the intervals, he was as grumpy as a bear with a sore head 
and he’d lock himself up in his dressing-room, so that nobody could 
interfere with the mood he was in. That’s why he drank so much that it 
wrecked his nerves,” remarked Lebdushka reflectively. “‘ Well, I’m going 
into this cinema,” he added, by way of a parting remark. Ti 

“Tl come with you,” suggested Dr. Goldberg, who was at a loose end — 
that evening. ‘They were showing a naval film there, but Dr. Goldberg - 
had no very clear idea of what it was all about. Almost with tears in his 
eyes he listened to old Lebdushka prating about Benda. 


a 
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_“ He wasn’t an actor,” said Lebdushka, ‘‘ he was the very devil. One 
life wasn’t enough for him, and that’s all about it. He was a bit of a bounder 
in his private life, but on the stage he was a king from head to foot or he was 
a vagabond from head to foot. I tell you, he used to wave his hand as if he’d 
been ruling the roost all his life, and yet his father was nothing more or 
less than a knife-grinder who tramped from place to place. I say, look at 


_ that chap who’s supposed to be shipwrecked ; he’s on a desert island and 


his nails have been manicured. What a damned fool! And do you see the 
way he’s got a beard just stuck on his face ? If Benda had been playing that 
part, he’d have let a real beard grow and he’d have had some real dirt under 
his nails. Here, I say, doctor, what’s come over you all of a sudden ? ” 

“ Excuse me,” stammered Dr. Goldberg, standing up. “ But I’ve just 
thought of something. Thanks very much.” And he was already dashing 
out of the cinema. Benda would have let a real beard grow, he repeated. 
Benda did let a real beard grow! Why on earth didn’t I think of that 


before ? : 


“To police headquarters!’ he shouted as he flung himself into the 
nearest taxi,and when he got as far as the sergeant who was on night duty, 


he begged and prayed of him for heaven’s sake to find out immediately, 


but it must be zmmediately, whether on September the second or there- 


3 abouts they had discovered the body of an unknown vagrant—yes, no 
- matter where. Contrary to all expectation the sergeant did actually go off 


to look the matter up or to enquire about it, probably more from sheer 


_ boredom than from any actual zeal or interest ; meanwhile Dr. Goldberg 


_ was on tenterhooks, for a horrible idea had dawned upon him. 


“Well, sir,” said the sergeant when he returned, “‘ on the morning of 
September the second a gamekeeper found the body of an unknown tramp, 


_ about forty years old in the woods at Krivoklat ; on September the second 
_ the body of an unknown man was taken out of the Elbe near Litomerice— 
he was about thirty and had been in the water for at least a fortnight ; on 
_ September the tenth an unknown man, of about sixty, hanged himself near 
_ Nemecky Brody—”’ | 

“Are there any particulars known about that tramp?” asked Dr. 


4 ‘Goldberg breathlessly. 


‘“‘ Murder,” said the sergeant, gazing attentively at the agitated doctor. 


aA According to the report from the local police-station his skull had been 


_ smashed by a blunt instrument. The findings of the post-mortem were : 
_ signs of alcoholism, cause of death: brain injuries. Here’s the photo- 
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graph,” said the sergeant, and added, with the air of an expert ; ‘“‘My word, 
he was properly done in and no mistake.” 


__ The photograph showed the body only as far as the waist ; it was dressed 
_ in verminous rags, with an open calico shirt ; at the place where the fore- 

head and eyes should have. been was a ghastly cluster of matted hair and 
- something which perhaps consisted of skin or bones ; only the bristly chin 


with its growth of stubble and the half-opened mouth bore any resemblance 
to a human being. Dr. Goldberg trembled like a leaf. Is it—could it 


possibly be Benda ? 


3H 
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“Had he... had he got any special distinguishing marks ? ” he 
managed to enquire in a choked voice. : a 
The sergeant looked into a mass of papers. “‘ Hm, height, five feet eight, © 
hair turning grey, teeth extremely decayed—” Dr. Goldberg uttered ae 
loud sigh of relief. ‘‘ That’s not him. Excuse me for troubling you, he 
babbled joyfully, ‘‘ but that can’t be him. Absolutely impossible.” A 
Absolutely impossible, he said to himself with relief, as he returned 
home. He may still be alive. Perhaps, by Jove, perhaps he’s hanging about 
| 
; 
. 


y 


in some night-club, like Olympia or Black Katie’s. ; : 
That night Dr. Goldberg had another jaunt through the night-life of 
Prague ; he drank his glass of water in all the resorts where Benda had once 
held sway, and through his gold goggles he peered into every nook and 
corner, but there was no sign of Benda anywhere. Towards morning Dr. — 
Goldberg suddenly turned pale, told himself aloud that he was an imbecile — 
and rushed off to his garage. : 
Early that same morning he had reached the police headquarters of a — 
certain district and had the chief of police fetched from his bed. Luckily — 
it turned out that with his own hands he had once opened up this gentle- — 
man’s inside and sewn him together again, on which occasion he had ~ 
handed him, as a keepsake, an appendix preserved in alcohol. As a result — 
of this by no means superficial acquaintance he secured an exhumation 
order within two hours, and side by side with a very disgruntled divisional 
surgeon he was looking on while the corpse of the unknown tramp was : 
being dug up. : 


“You can take my word for it,” growled the divisional surgeon, “ that 
the Prague police asked about this fellow before. He can’t possibly be 
Benda. Why, he was a filthy rascal.” 

“ Was there any vermin on him ? ” asked Dr. Goldberg with interest. 

“IT don’t know,” said the divisional surgeon disgustedly, ‘‘ and now it’s — 
not likely that you can recognise anything of him. Hang it all, he’s been in 
the ground for a whole month.” : 

When the grave was opened, Dr. Goldberg had to send for some brandy 
otherwise he could not have induced the grave-diggers to lift up and carry 
into the mortuary the unspeakable object which had been lying at the 
bottom of the grave, sewn up in a sack. 

“ You can go and have a look at it yourself,” the divisional surgeon — 
snarled at Dr. Goldberg, and he remained in front of the mortuary, — 
smoking a strong cheroot. 

After a while Dr. Goldberg staggered out of the mortuary, as pale as" 
death. “ Come and look,” he gasped, returned to the body and pointed to 
the place where the man’s head had once been. Dr. Goldberg then took 
his forceps and pulled back what had once been lips ; this revealed the - 
repulsively decayed teeth, or rather just the yellow stumps of teeth, stained 
with black caries. “ Have a good look,” muttered Goldberg, thrust the 
forceps between the teeth and removed a coating of black decay from them. 4 
Underneath it two strong, shining molars became visible. But Dr.Goldberg | 
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could stand it no longer. He rushed out of the mo 
head in his hands. : atleast Se 

When after a while he returned to the divisional surgeon, he was pale 

and woebegone. “ So much for those remarkably decayed teeth ” he said 
- softly, “‘ that was only a black composition that actors put on their teeth 

when they are playing the parts of very old men or vagrants. That filthy 
: rascal was an actor, and,”’ he added, with a despairing gesture of the hand, 

a very great actor, too.” 
* * 

__. The same day Dr. Goldberg called on the industrialist Korbel ; he was a 
_ tall, powerful man with a chin like a golosh and a body like a buttress. 
__ “T have come to see you” said Dr. Goldberg, gazing fixedly at him 
_ through his convex glasses, “‘ in connection with Benda, the actor.” 
“Oh!” said the manufacturer, and joined his hands behind his head, 
has he turned up again ? ” 
___“ Partly,” remarked Dr. Goldberg, ‘‘ and I think itll interest you . . . 

if for no other reason, on account of the film that you were going to produce 
- or rather finance, with him in it.” 
__ “On account of what film ? ” asked the great man with an air of bore- 
dom. “ I know nothing about it.” 

“I mean,” said Goldberg obdurately, ‘‘ the film in which Benda was 
to have played the part of a tramp, with your wife as leading lady. As a 
matter of fact, it was to have been produced because of your wife,”’ added 
_ the doctor guilelessly. 

_ “ 'That’s nothing to do with you,” snarled Korbel. “I suppose that 
_ Benda came to you with some story or other. That was all premature talk. 
_ There may have been a plan of some sort in the air. Benda told you that, 
_ didn’t he?” . 

“Not a bit of it! You yourself gave him strict orders not to breathe a 
_ word about it to a soul. You made a regular mystery of it. But you know 
that during the last week of his life Benda let his beard and hair grow to 
_make him look like a vagrant. He used to make a very thorough job of 
_ details like that, didn’t he ? ” 

_ **J don’t know,” snapped the factory-owner. “Is there anything else 
_ you want?” 

- ‘So this film was to have been produced on September the second, 
wasn’t it ? The first scene was to be taken in the woods at Krivoklat at 
_ daybreak ; the tramp wakes up on the edge of a clearing in the morning 
_ mist and shakes the leaves and pine-cones from his rags. I can just imagine 
_ how Benda would have played that. I’m sure he put on the shabbiest rags 
_and footwear he’d got ; he had a packing-case filled with them in the attic. 
_That’s why after his . . . disappeasamce, not a scrap of his linen or 
clothing was missing—by Jove, fancy nobody thinking of that. It was only 
to be expected that he’d rig himself out with his sleeves all worn away 
and a rope round his waist, like a real tramp. It was a hobby of his to pay 
a attention to his get-up.” 
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“ And what happened then ? ” asked the great man and bent his head 
further towards the shadow. “I don’t quite know, though, why you're 
telling me all this.” ; 

‘‘ Because on September the second at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” continued Dr. Goldberg stubbornly, “you came to fetch him— 
most probably in a hired car and certainly in a closed one. I expect it was 
driven by your brother who’s a sportsman and keeps his mouth shut. As 
you’d arranged with Benda beforehand, you didn’t go upstairs, but just 
sounded the hooter below. After a while you were joined by Benda, or 
rather, by a dirty, scrubby tramp. ‘ Hurry up,’ you said to him, “ the 
operator has gone on in advance.’ And you drove to the woods at Krivo- 
klat.” | 

“ You don’t seem to know the number of the car,” said the man in the 
shadow, ironically. 

“« If I knew it, I’d have had you arrested before this,” said Dr. Goldberg 
in very distinct tones. “‘ At daybreak you were on the spot ; it’s a sort of 
clearing or, rather, a glade flanked by a row of very old oak-trees, a beautiful 
setting. I rather fancy that your brother stayed with the car on the high- 
road and pretended to be repairing the engine. You took Benda four 
hundred paces from the road and there you said to him : ‘ Well, this is the 
place.’ And Benda said, as the idea suddenly occurred to him : “ Where’s 
the operator?’ At that instant you struck him the first blow.” at 

‘What with ? ’”’ enquired the man in the shadow. ft 

“A life-preserver made of lead,” said Dr. Goldberg, “‘ because a 
spanner would have been too light for a skull like Benda’s, and what you 
wanted to do was to smash it to pieces, beyond recognition. When you had 
finished battering him, you went back to the car. ‘ Ready?’ asked your 
brother, but you probably didn’t say anything because, after all, murdering © 
a man is no trifle.” 

““You’re crazy ! ”’ bawled the man in the shadow. : 

“No, I’m not. I just wanted to remind you of how it probably hap-— 
pened. You wanted to get rid of Benda on account of the scandal with your 
wife. Your wife was carrying on very publicly—” . if 

s You filthy Jew,’ bellowed the man in the armchair, ‘‘ how dare 

ou— - 

_“T’m not afraid of you,” said Dr. Goldberg, adjusting his spectacles to 
give himself a sterner appearance. “ You won’t get at me, for all your 
wealth. What harm could you do me? You might refuse to let me remove 
your appendix, but I wouldn’t advise you to do that.” ) 

The man in the shadow burst into quiet laughter. ‘‘ Look here, my good 
fellow,” he said with a certain cheerfulness, ‘‘ if you knew for certain only 
a tenth of what you’ve just been jabbering to me, you wouldn’t come to me, 
you'd go to the police, wouldn’t you ? ” bil 

“ That’s just it,” said Dr. Goldberg ruefully. “ If I could prove only a 
tenth of it, I wouldn’t be here. I don’t suppose it’ll ever be proved—no 


Sheol s the filthy tramp was Benda. That’s the very reason I came 
ere, 
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“To threaten me, eh?” the man in the armchair rapped out, and 


. moved his hand towards the electric bell. 


“ No, but to scare you. It’s not likely that you’ve got a very tender 


- conscience—you’re too rich for that. But what will upset your lordly 


o 
x 
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_ composure till your dying day will be the certainty that somebody else has 


discovered the whole dastardly business, that somebody knows that you’re 
a murderer, that your brother’s a murderer, that you pair of magnates 
murdered Benda, the actor, the knife-grinder’s son, the mummer. As 
long as you’re alive, the pair of you will never have any peace of mind. 
I’d like to see you on the gallows, but the least I can do as long as I’m alive 
is to be a nuisance to you. Benda was a bad egg. I know better than any- 
body how bad, conceited, cynical, impudent and so forth, he was. But he 
was an artist. All your millions won’t make up for that drunken mummer ; 
with all your millions you'll never manage his high and mighty wave of 
the hand, the man’s sham and yet terrific greatness.’’ Dr. Goldberg threw 
his hands up despairingly. ‘‘ How could you do it ? You’ll never have any 
peace of mind. I won’t let you forget. Till your dying day I’ll keep on 


reminding you : Remember Benda the actor. I tell you, he was an artist, if 


ever there was one.’ 
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THE POETRY OF 
LAURENCE BINYON 


By E. G. TWITCHETT. 


HEN Mr. Laurence Binyon is mentioned publicly nowadays 
It is usually as one who is an excellent poet “‘ in the English 
tradition’’, and who, while not remarkable for fine phrases or 
for personality, is very sound on the great vague abstractions— 


Love, Honour, Faith, England, and the rest. But he is not mentioned in 
_ public, at least by the critics, with any frequency, and one of the best short 
_ summaries of the poetry of this century does not refer to him at all. The 
__ less critical public, while obviously agreeing about these postulates on the 
_ whole, have been rather less negligent. Some lines from his poem, For the 
_ Fallen, have been used for innumerable war-memorials, and may meet his 
_ eyes (flattered in this, surely, beyond the eyes of any Civil Servant since 
_ the officials of Babylon) as he goes to his desk in the morning, carved in 
_ stone at the door of the most monumental of buildings, the cenotaph of all 


ages and a thousand wars. This cannot be called obscurity or neglect ; but 


it is curiously one-sided recognition. | 


The fact is, that, save in that one popular period, Mr. Binyon has failed 


_ to hold the attention of either highbrows or lowbrows—and the middle- 
classes of the intellect, while they are powerful and numerous, are not vocal. 
_ He quite lacks the fashionable subtlety of the emotions, that suspicious 
- wrangling of the mind over the movements of the heart. He accepts more 
- completely than any contemporary poet of his scholarship and poetical 


equipen the promptings common to all humanity and silenced by most. 
These he sets down, plainly, with an unfashionable simplicity in his shorter 


_ lyrics, and refines with a mystica] subtlety, which is even more unfashion- 


able, in his longer works. “‘ This is the way the world ends, this is the way 


_ the world ends,”’ sings the Spirit of the Age through its most compelling 


- mouthpiece : — 


se 
f 


: this is the way the world ends, 
Not with a bang but a whimper. 


_ That is an attitude, and a music, with which Mr. Binyon has less in common 


than almost any considerable poet now writing, except perhaps Sir William 


_ Watson, who has not his variety and ecstasy, and Mr. W. B. Yeats, who is 


bent on other matters altogether. MT tee Vee Fae 
Mr. Binyon, like these three poets, began to write in the ‘nineties. 


Indeed, he began the decade by composing the Newdigate Prize Poem at 
_ Oxford in 1890, a triumphant entry into letters, through a door not usually 


_ entered by a poet. Modernity, indeed, might protest that such an entry is 
little short of burglarious. These great poetical prizes tend, without 
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question, to become the perquisites of conservative-minded and imperfect-_ 
ly contemporary writers. Nevertheless, they are not always withheld from 
the poets. It is a noted wonder that Wordsworth, for instance, did not pull 
off the prize at Cambridge, and it is a matter of cool history that Matthew 
Arnold, equally a poet of Man and Nature, was a previous winner of the 
Newdigate. The coincidence, it may be mentioned in passing, seems t 
have made an impression on the young Binyon, whose first volumes con- 
tain some poems, such as The Rag-Picker in London Visions, written with 
aplomb in the authentic Arnold manner : ae»: 

O, is this a man P— 

Man, whose spirit erect 

Trampling circumstance, 

Death and evil, can 

Measure worlds, nor checked 

By fell time and chance, 


With undaunted eye, 
With a mouth of song, 
Front the starry blue ?— 
(O you passers-by, 
Moving swift and strong, 
Answer, what seek you ?) 


Mr. Binyon, in his first three or four small volumes, treated themes 
habitual in the ’nineties in a conventional way. London Visions was wel- 
comed by the press, and it is strange to reflect now that some writers 
hailed in its author a second W. E. Henley. The prognostication, none the 
less, was sound, on the evidence. These poems are full of that sad affection 
for places, and pity, often misplaced, for their inhabitants, which Henley 
could communicate so well—that gentle, topographical sorrow, as of the 
English suburban Sunday afternoon, with a beggar singing two streets 
away. The imagery, although striking in its kind, was after the familiar 
model. There is in some of it, however, a pictorial quality, a sense for light 
in motion, in which readers now, informed by the event, may detect the 
poet of The Idols, as in this passage from Red Night which is among the 
best of the Visions : - om 


MufHled in burning air, so dumb 

Above this monstrous ever-trembling hum, 

What hide you, heavens ? What sombre presences, 
What powers pass over ? What dim-legioned host, 
What peopled pageantries, 

With gleam of arms and robes that crimsoned trail, 
In silent triumph or huge mockery hail ? 

O is it the tumultuous-memoried ghost 

Of some lost city, fabulous and frail, 

Stoops over London ; Susa, Thebes, or Tyre, ol teem 
Rebuilded out of mist and fire ? . + oe 
No, rather to its secret self revealed a aa 
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The soul of London burning in the skies 
Her desolations and her majesties. 


This pictorial quality grows and is strengthened in the lyrics and 
narrative poems which followed at short intervals ; but the mystic is slow 
__ to appear—as the mystic, needing the revelations of experience rather than 
_ any positive innate ability, usually is. There are, however, scattered here 
and there in these collections, a few deliberate pronouncements of faith in, 
and promises of dedication to, the mystical attitude, as in the beautiful, 
buoyant Sursum Cor ! : 


Still warmly, O my heart, and bravely beat, 

Remember not how lovely was delight, 

How piteous is pain. 

Keep, keep thy passionate flight, 

Nor find thy voyage vain. 

Yea, till thou break, my heart, all meaner quest disdain. 


The mystic, I believe it is safe to say, nearly always sees his flights as 
journeys into a great radiance, where sublunary details and distinctions are 
lost in the oneness of the light. These matters are high for a reviewer of 
_ poetry ; but it may be remarked, at least, that as Mr. Binyon approaches 
_ success in describing pure light on its passage through the air, so he ap- 
__ proaches the mystical revelation more surely. By the time of the publication 
of The Death of Adam (1903), his seventh collection in nine years, he had 
begun to pause often, even in the course of narratives, to depict the play of 
light. His success 1n this up to this point is only partial ; but it promises 
very well, as one of the most successful passages in the book, which seems 
_ almost wholly under the passing influence of Keats, may show : 

ey Raymond awoke. It was the early light 

wy That stole through half-closed shutters o’er the room : 

With gleaming stillness it caressed his sight, 

And on the floor lay tender like a bloom. 

It seemed his own heart wholly to illume, 

Soft as a smile, and growing slowly bright, 

Spilled its reflected clearness everywhere 

Into all corners of that chamber bare. 


_ The approach to that illumination, it will be noticed, is too straightforward, 
and the picture is too definite and hard. Just as, on the physical plane, 
_ faint rays are best seen by looking sidelong, so in the opaque medium of 
_ words the true diffuse atmospheric effect is best obtained by indirect 
% images. Too much mention of colour, it has often been laid down, will 
| spoil the colour-effect in a poem. Mr. Binyon has never at any time 
exceeded in that particular ; but he has always been occasionally apt to 
lose his ray of sheer light by naming it. ; 
It is in the long poem called The Mirror that he first shows anything 
_ suggesting mastery of this most difficult of verbal problems, and it is signi- 
 ficant that in this poem he first obtains the real ecstasy of revelation, the 
 - Re 
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first touch of “ otherness.” The Mirror is well worth examining in detail, : 
not only because of its many incidental beauties, but also for the reason — 
that it contains the germ of The Sirens and The Idols. It opens with a 4 
series of those general questions which have troubled the minds of all j 
poets throughout the ages, except perhaps the cleverest : 


* 
Where is all the beauty that has been ? } 
Where the bloom ? : . 
Dust on boundless wind ? Grass dropt into fire ? 
Shall Earth boast at last of all her teeming womb, 
All that suffered, all that triumphed, to inspire 
Life in perfect mould and speech, the proud mind’s lamp serene— ~ 
Nothing ? Space be starry in tremendous choir— 
For whom ? 


= 


yl 
The ancestral questions might be better expressed—usually h ave been 
indeed ! Many of the greatest lyrical writers have lavished their melodies — 
upon little else. But there is something so deliberate about the crudity 
here, and in other parts of the poem, and so unlike the felicity of much of it, © 
that one is inclined to suspect the interrogator of a kind of onomatopoeia, ~ 
of a desire, perhaps hardly conscious, to indicate, with a grating of words, 
the fumblings of the intelligence in the presence of inexplicable Destiny. 
The scene changes from this interrogation in space to a room of which the 
occupant, who was beautiful, is gone for ever. A void mirror lies in the 
room, “‘ desolate as a cave,” and in its turn is challenged : 


Yet if I should raise thee now, 

As once and oft, thou knowest how, 

Hand and slim wrist, smooth as a flower-stem, raised 

Thy silent brilliance, and with intent brow 

Eyes within thee gazed 

Seeking thy oracle, 

Shall not from those pellucid secrecies appear 

Not I, nor any shape of this dim room, 

But all that in thy cave of lambent gloom 

Hath dwelt and still may dwell, 

Ambushed like visions bound in sleeping memory’s cell ; 

All that thy brightness buries, as the sea 

Tossed bones and crusted gold; hadI the key, 

Mightst thou not ope thy depths, mightst thou not yield— 

Wonder of wonders—what since time began 

Was never yet revealed, 

The unmapped, unmeasured, secret heart of man ? 
The questioning continues, becoming more and more urgent and poignant, 
until it ends with a phrase which conveys more of the quality of light in a 
mirror than a hundred fantasies made out of synonyms for “ shining”: _ 


Thou are silent as the air 
Or the wave that closes smooth above the drowner’s head. - 
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The poet now symbolically draws back the curtain in this symbolical room, 
and discloses the moon : 


Earth’s pale mirror lifted lone 
For an answer to her million sighs. 


The transition is mechanical and rather painfully reduces the poem’s 
intensity. This stage-managed moonlight brings us too brutally to earth. 
In The Idols such changes are contrived by a dissolution of images, like 

_ dissolving pictures in the magic-lantern, and from appearing perilously 

_ like philosophical weaknesses become poetical strengths. Only great 
verbal tact or great scientific truth could redeem this abruptness in The 
Mirror, and such mundane characteristics are absent. Mr. Binyon had 
not yet found it possible to combine ecstasy with accuracy—which com- 
bination is, indeed, almost the greatest thing in poetry. But the ecstasy is 

ee fad mounts again to continue the tremendous allegory on a very high 
level : 


O for some supreme enchanting spell, 
Voice of a God crying aloud, 
Felt and feared on Earth’s heartstrings, 
Z To conjure and to compel 
Like a spectre from the shroud 
Or like incense-dust that springs 
Into fire and fragrant cloud, 
Out of thy blind caves and cold recesses, 
Out of that blank mirror’s desert beam, 
5 All the unnumbered longings and wild prayers, 
: Infinite heart-broken tendernesses, 
Indignations and despairs 
That from man’s long wound of passion stream, 
; Sucked like vapour, like a mist of tears 
: Into that imagined peace, that ecstasy ! 
r O surely, surely, thou hast wrought thy part 
In every secret and tempestuous heart, 
Thou that hast gleamed on thousand battle-crimsoned spears, 
Thou that wast radiant on Gethsemane ! 


- The whole poem ends with a play upon the soul as the mirror of God— 
- another magnificent allegory, not too dangerously protracted. __ 

The Sirens attempts a longer flight and maintains it more consistently. 
_ Nevertheless, in this poem too there is a break, a break in logic rather than 
inform, which lowers the temperature. Man is the adventurous, canny, 
_ blundering Ulysses, and the sirens are his false aspirations, whose voices, 
- echoing among his ambitions, Jure him on to an imagined progress and to 
his noble follies of warfare, exploration and invention. The myth does not 
ring altogether true and the feeling in the argument does not exactly 
agree at all points with the author’s attitudes in the past—particularly 
his attitude in the War. Although it is by no means a critic’s business to 
‘confront a poet with the contradictions ‘‘ among the many movements of 
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his mind,” it seems necessary to mention them ; and the essential duality 
in Mr. Binyon must be pointed out, which allows him to justify with great 
heat a war in which he is intimately concerned, whilst deploring as 
heatedly, and no great length of time afterwards, all other war-making. 
It is a duality which occurs (fortunately, I suppose) in most of us, but 
rarely with such dual force. This somewhat minor inconsistency 1s not, 
needless to say, the break in logic which I have mentioned. A poet must be 
permitted to use as many systems of logic as he cares to adopt and has the 
mental digestion for, and can only be required to keep to one logic in any ~ 
one poem. The prime fault in The Sirens is that its argument is bottom- 
heavy, so that, for all its struggles, it cannot quite leave the ground. ct 
It begins with a lovely piece of ecstasy which is reminiscent of some of 

the finer passages of Richard Jefferies : j 

I remember a night of my youth, I remember a night 

Soundless ! 

The earth and the sea were a shadow, but over me opened 

Heaven unto uttermost heaven, and height unto height 

Boundless 

With stars, with stars, with stars. 

I remember the dew on my face, I remember the mingled 

Homely smell of grass and unearthly beauty 

Out of the ends of the air and the unscaled darkness 

Poured in a rain, in a river, ; 

Into my marrow—thro’ all the veins of delight 

Poured into me. ‘ 

O the divine solitude, the intoxicating silence ! 

I was a spirit unregioned, worthy of them ; 

I, even I, was a creature of infinite flight, 

Born to be free. 

In the midst of the worlds, as they moved, I moved with them all, 

A sense and a joy ; I was hidden and yet they were nigh ; 

For they came to me as lovers, 

Those stars from on high. 


At the end of this prelude the voices of the sirens are taken up and re- 
peated, with many insinuating changes in music, if with some prolixity ; 
and we are shown the shoals to which they draw their victim, with many 
particular instances, such as the Antarctic voyage of Scott. This part of 
the poem is written with much competence and convincing rhetoric ; in 
fact, it is so convincing and so thorough, and the dice are so weighted 
against poor Man that, artistically and coldly considered by its own logic, 
there is only one fitting end for the poem. There is nothing appropriate 
to do with it, except to make of it a tragedy of the species, finishing with 
a threnody upon civilisation. Could that have been done and had the words 
risen to the occasion, it might have been one of the world’s great miserable 
poems. Mr. Binyon, however, gives himself up to a compromise. He 
makes a Herculean effort of consolation by attempting to withdraw from 
his carefully-laid gins in one short further mystical flight. The flight ends 
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on the earth in a fluttering act of faith, quite without the intense mystical 
glow of the beginning of the poem: 


Dawning beyond knowledge, Vision shall deliver him 
From all that flattered, threatened, foiled, betrayed. 
Lo, having nothing, he is free of all the universe, 
And where light is, he enters unafraid. 


Something is wrong with the skeleton of the poem ; and, fine though it is 
in its general stretch, as soon as it lifts it falls into two disparate pieces. 

This seems to have become apparent to Mr. Binyon soon after he had 
finished the poem. It may even have appeared while he was writing it, for 
one certainly does not abandon a poem of that scope in the middle because 
of formal doubts which can be decided only in the end. At all events, The 
Idols, which was published in 1928, no more than four years after The 
Sirens, takes much the same shape and approaches the same arguments, 
though from another angle; but it is entirely well proportioned and 
altogether consolatory. The sirens are seen'to be no true myths for our 
day, since their voices are only too obviously the echoes of Man’s own 
secret chant at his altar to Progress. Very much more suitable and terrible 
symbols are now adopted—the dumb idols of the worship itself, civilisa- 
tion’s countless fetishes, headed like Juggernaut by the printing-press. 
The idols fit the case far better ; for terrible though they are, they are of 
Man’s own contrivance and admit of overturning, if not by act of faith, at 
least by cataclysm. 

The poem begins, like The Sirens, with a prelude of great beauty in 
which a diamond is made to stand at once for the financial parts of fetishism, 
and for atomic force ; and now, at last, the light is managed with a com- 
plete mastery and given a double significance : 

. Lo, the spirit of a pulsing star with a stone 
Born of earth, sprung from night ! 
Prisoned with the profound fires of the light, 
It lives like all the tongues of eloquence 
Locked in a speech unknown ! 
The crystal, cold and hard as innocence, 
Immures the flame ; and yet as if it knew 
Raptures or pangs it could not but betray, 
As if the light could feel changes of blood and breath 
And all-but-human quiverings of the sense, 
iy Throbs of a sudden rose, a frosty blue, 
4 Shoot thrilling in its ray, 
2 Like the far longings of the intellect 
% Restless in clouding clay. 
Bi? Who has confined the Light ? Who has held it a slave ? 


4 “at the outset of the poem proper there is a complete darkening of the 
_ stage, and a deeper despair than ever in The Sirens. We are dropped in 
a creeping primal forest, and upon our senses are forced the incessant 
- hub-bubs and tom-toms of the beginnings of civilisation. We are taken 
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before a vast crouching idol and impelled to worship it. The allegory 
throughout this part of the poem is perfectly conducted. We are at once 
attending ju-ju and existing after the fashion normal in the twentieth 
century. Then the sounds are smoothed and the image fades gradually 
out ; and for a moment brooks sing in its shadows and a dawn lurks at 
its back : 

I stand in the dew and the radiance, my shadow behind me, 

Lost out of thought. 

The bright beams ascend, and ascending, from earth they uncover 

The secret they sought. 

Enter me ; make me afresh, O Light, my lover ! 


These pleasant sounds and the smoothness of the lyrical surface give way 4 


to a rounded interlude of philosophic doubt, which is succeeded by a 


passage of bitter sorrow for the cruelty of Man towards words. This is — 


interrupted by the note of Fleet Street by night in a rough, raucous 
passage ; after which the idol thickens back, called now Justice and squat- 
ting over the door, guarding caged prisoners, in one of her Palaces. And then, 


for a brief passage, this scene becomes universal as the Light breaks upon — 


it, and Justice turns into Destiny presiding over doomed shadows, with the 
radiance filtering all around; until, at last, the Light bursts through, 
pressing irresistibly, and this last idol is flooded out. It will be seen that 
the progression so far is one of the imagination and not, as in the greater 


part of The Sirens, one of the intelligence. ‘The imagination mounts still 


further as the poem proceeds. 


Since I cannot quote the whole of The Idols from this point without — 


infringing the idolatrous law of copyright and petitioning for a special 
double-number of this periodical, I can hardly support my opinion that 
the poem continues now in an unresting flight to the end, and reaches its 
goal there, discovering by the way some genuine grains of Ultimate Truth. 
But it is impossible to resist quoting one more passage for the sake of its 
sheer verbal beauty—a quality now for the first time outstanding in Mr. 
Binyon’s work : 

Only in the soul is stillness ! I remember an hour,— 

It was the May-month and wild throats were singing _ 

From bough to bough that breathed in bud and flower, 

And the full grass was springing 

Beneath an old grey tower— 

I remember those blue, scented airs, 

And how I came at unawares 

Beside the daisied border of a mead 

Upon a pool so magically clear 

It made each coloured pebble and furry weed 

And star-grained sand within its depth appear 

Like things of Paradise, unearthly bright :— 

No surface seemed to intervene 

Fairy floor and eye between, 

Save for a traceless quivering of the light, 
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Gentle as breathing sleep, where stole 
Up from its pregnant darkness 
The living spring, as private as the soul. 


It is only necessary to turn back to the passage from the prelude to The 
Strens, where the intention and subject are almost identical, to see what a 
i music came into Mr. Binyon’s power towards the sixtieth year of his 

I have gone at such length into The Idols hoping to give some inkling 
of proof, if not of its mystical persuasion (for such things only find words 
once, if they find them at all), at least of its perfection of shape. Beauty 
in poems, as in women, depends as much upon the bones as upon the 
flesh ; unless these are sound and shapely it will be no more than a mere 
passing pleasantness. I do not think that there could be much risk in 
backing The Idols for lasting, against any of the better-favoured long poems 
of our time, except only The Testament of Beauty. 

Mr. Binyon has been growing in mysticism and power throughout this 
century ; but the mystical strivings suffered a four years’ lapse during the 


_ War, and the power took on a new simplicity which oscillated between the 


extreme of poignancy and the extreme of violence. These war-poems are 
sufficiently well-known and well-loved to need little description ; but the 


- extremes of their scope may be indicated. This, then, behind its plainness, 


seems to be as profound a piece of delicate imagery as the War called 
forth—it opens a poem on the surgeons at the front : 


In a vision of the night I saw them, 
In the battles of the night, 

’*Mid the roar and the reeling shadows of blood 
They were moving like light, 


- Light of the reason, guarded 
Tense within the will, 
As a lantern under a tossing of boughs 
Burns steady and still. 


The other extreme seems to be reached in a poem on Nurse Cavell : 


Only a woman ! yet she had pity on them, 
The victim offered slain 

To the gods of fear that they worship. Leave them there, 
Red hands, to clutch their gain. 


Mr. Binyon’s sense for words has tightened very perceptibly since the 


: War, and I suppose that his sustained austerity of expression, if not always 
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of opinion, at that time has been responsible for this. Certainly The 
Secret, a collection of shorter lyrics, published in 1920, is full of the minia- 
ture felicities proper to the smaller forms. This book, which contains in 
the title-poem an account of the first initiation of his mysticism, might 
safely be recommended to anyone beginning to read his work. The 
dramas of most poets, when they have written any, are usually the best for 
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this purpose ; but Mr. Binyon’s Aftila, Arthur and Ayul, whilst eminently © 
readable and playable, do not seem to be very typical of him. t 
This poem, on Hardy’s theme in In the Time of the Breaking of Nations, 

and hardly less appealing in its way, may stand as a good example of the 
sweetness of the lyrics in The Secret: | 

In the shadow of a broken house, 

Down a deserted street, 

Propt walls, cold hearths, and phantom stairs, 

And the silence of dead feet— 

Locked wildly in one another’s arms 

I saw two lovers meet. 


And over that hearthless house aghast 

Rose from the mind’s abyss 

Lost stars and ruined, peering moons, 

Worlds overshadowing this— 

Time’s stony palace crumbled down ‘ 
Before that instant kiss. i 


And here is an odd stanza which justifies, and powerfully justifies, th 
author’s addiction to the great vague abstractions : 

Wisdom and Valour, Faith, 

Justice,—the lofty names 

Of virtue’s quest and prize,— 

What is each but a cold wraith 

Until it lives a man 

And looks thro’ a man’s eyes ? 


I do not think that it should be difficult to “‘ place ”’ Mr. Binyon among 
the modern English poets. That is a personal matter, however, for there is 
no fixed order among poets, but only a private gallery for each reader. I 
have seen it stated in an omniscient journal by an authority only slightly 
less omniscient that ‘‘ Mr. Binyon is not a great poet.” For my part I 
think that I agree in the main with all-knowledge here ; provided only that — 
the exception might be made that great poems may be produced at any 
moment by poets who are not great poets. And that, as it happens, is a 
truism, as witness the extreme cases of Christopher Smart and Blanco 
White. Mr. Binyon lacks very manifestly some qualities which we have 
come to regard as indispensable in poets of the first and second orders. 
Like most mystics, he gives little evidence in his work of the possession of 
humour, or even of wit. And as is usually the case, in this lack (although 
there are rare exceptions, of which Milton is one of the greatest) he lacks 
also the last sense for accuracy in words, the feeling for the clang of epithet 
on noun or the flowing of this verb or the hardly perceptible baulking of 
that. Or it might be truer to say, faced with so much that is beautiful at 
length, that in him this sense has been exchanged for a sense of accuracy 
over long stretches—for the falling of phrase to phrase, and paragraph to 
paragraph ; and here perfection and the final thrill are unattainable in the 
present state of language 
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THE MARKET FOR OLD BOOKS 
By R. W. CHAPMAN 


FALL in the values of old and rare books and manuscripts is 
an event which few of those who are concerned can pretend to 
regard with indifference. Low prices are good for such public 
libraries as are ambitious of buying these commodities ; too few 

of them show any such ambition. Low prices are good for wealthy col- 
lectors who design them for the public, and so need not think about their 
heirs or their executors. Low prices are good, too, for the speculator who, 
believing them to be temporary, has the courage to strike at the right 
moment. But for most classes of buyers, as of sellers, anything like a 
slump would be disturbing and demoralising. It will not do to say that 
the modern rage for collecting has commercialised the interest in literature, 
or that it would be a good thing if the rich collectors tired of the game and 
left students to browse undisturbed in the second-hand bookshops. The 
truth is that very few of them did so browse, until their eyes were opened, or 
would browse in the future if the stimulus of competition and the attrac- 
tion of a sound investment were withdrawn. Besides, if rich men ceased to 
buy, the second-hand booksellers would go out of business. They could 
not now-a-days subsist on the patronage of Charles Lamb and Austin 
Dobson. A pinch of commercialism does scholarship no harm. The rise 
which the last ten years have seen in the money value of old books has done 
a great deal to persuade librarians and professors of the real value of first 
editions. It is true that first editions have risen in value, largely because 
their importance has been better understood. But it is true also that this 
rise of value has been a cause as well as a result of that better understanding. 
When a thing “ appreciates,” it is appreciated. The competition of 
millionaires has not caused librarians to relinquish the good habit of 
filling gaps in the collections of which they have charge. On the contrary, 
it has bred in them habits which they would not otherwise have acquired ; 
it has taught them the value of what they have, and stimulated them to try 
to get more before it be too late. And one of the most admirable results of 


: the boom in old books has been its effect on young scholars. It has taught 


them how much better it is to own than to borrow ; it has encouraged them 


- to pit their knowledge and their wits against longer purses ; and it has 


: enabled them to do this with an easy conscience, in the belief that their 
widows and children will benefit rather than suffer by their indulgence. 


The situation at the moment is very far indeed from a slump. But the 


last few months have seen a sharp set-back in what has been for years a 
steadily rising market. The retailers, it is true, preserve an unruffled 
demeanour ; their prices, so far, do not seem to falter. But auction prices 


= 


have been described as chastened. There are conspicuous exceptions. 


Dr. Rosenbach astonished the world by paying £4,000 for Evelina when 
_ things were at their worst. He has just paid £1,400 for Old Mortahty. 
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The Victorian novel is higher than ever. The latest letter of Jane Austen, 
at £1,000, more than doubled the previous record. A fantastic price was 
paid for the manuscript of Better Dead. But these dizzy pinnacles do not 
take the observant eye off the flats. The flats have, on the whole, become 
flatter ; and in certain regions, very flat indeed. A number of causes, some 


of them common to the general economic situation, others special to this — 
class of commodities, have concurred to produce this result, and will con- — 


tinue to operate. It is worth while to attempt an analysis. 

It all began with Wall Street, and a great deal of it is due to the world- 
wide evils of which the recurrent slumps on Wall Street are at once a 
symptom and a cause. It seems certain that the American rare-book 
market, which depends almost exclusively on American buying, is more 
acutely depressed than the British market. A year or two ago America was 
boasting that the primacy in this trade had finally passed from London to 
New York. We may note with malicious satisfaction that several American 
collections have lately been sold in Bond Street. In both countries the 
weakness of the market is due not merely to a slackening in demand, but 
also to excessive supply ; to a saturation which a boom always masks, and 
which any weakening quickly reveals. The boom accelerated the produc- 
tion of limited editions, and sharply stimulated the supply of old books from 
country-house libraries, the lumber-rooms of country booksellers, and 
elsewhere. The dealers could be trusted not to overstock themselves 
beyond a certain point. A bookseller has to consider both cash and space ; 
and unless he is “ hoarding ” something which he can buy very cheaply, 
looking for a very big rise, will hardly buy a book of which he already has 


several copies on his shelves. Not so the amateur speculator, whom easy 


money brought in large numbers to this game. They turned to it, said one 
angry collector, as they might have turned to gasoline. It was inevitable 


that they should raise values to artificial heights, and that, interested only — 


in “ differences,” they should tire and unload as soon as the differences 
went against them. But these gentlemen have no regular customers, and 
are little in touch with the genuine buying public. When they can no longer 
sell at a profit to one another, their only easy outlet is the booksellers. I 


eee booksellers have made some cheap purchases in the last six 
months. 


Another co-operating cause which has had striking recent effects is 


change of fashion. Now change of fashion is partly natural and incalcul- 
able ; but in part it is factitious and calculated. A feature of the decade now 
ending has been the return to favour of the eighteenth century and of all its 
remains. ‘This was genuine and spontaneous. But it was also a fashion, 


exposed to fashionable excesses. A result was that eighteenth-century — 


books rose in value very rapidly ; bad books as well as good books, obscure 
books as well as famous books, common books as well as scarce books. 


Not only Pope and Johnson and Goldsmith and Gray were in demand, but _ 
also Akenside and Churchill and Mason, and Kit Smart On the Immensity 


of the Supreme Being. A time came when booksellers began to declare that 
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eighteenth-century books were “ unprocurable.” Mr. Iolo Williams has 
told us that even the minors and minimi whom he loved to pick up had 
disappeared from the country shops. But this did not mean that the 
scholarly public had absorbed all these wares ; it meant that the book- 
sellers of London and New York and their customers (of various tenacities) 
had swallowed them up. 

The relation of supply and demand, in the field of old books, has been 
little studied. Perhaps one or two examples may shed some light on it. I 
begin with a rare book in little demand. Horace Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors of England is an attractive and not unimportant book, and the first 
edition, printed at Strawberry Hill, has always been worth something. 
Only 300 copies were printed ; and of these some must have perished, more 
must be locked up in public libraries or hidden in country houses not yet 
desecrated. The number of copies in effective circulation—that is, on the 
shelves of booksellers and collectors—cannot possibly exceed 200, and is 
probably a good deal less. Yet it is to all appearances a common book ; you 
have only to raise your finger to get a copy—I believe I have four. The 
reason is that it is neither obscure nor in demand : no one wants it except 
the handful who are interested in Strawberry Hill and Walpoliana. (For 
ordinary purposes the revised second edition, not printed at Strawberry 
Hill, is more useful.) It is surprising how few copies of a book are enough 
to satisfy the demand, if only the demand is small enough. It is to be 
remembered that most private collections are dispersed at the collector’s 
death (or sooner) and that the average residence of a book in a single 
collection probably does not exceed ten or fifteen years. Now take a com- 
mon book which is in keen demand—Boswell’s Life of Fohnson. Of the 
1750 copies printed of the first edition, perhaps more than 1,500 are 
potentially on the market. Ten years ago it could be bought for 10. As 
it grew more in fashion, the price rose, and a dashing American bookseller 


_ prophesied that it would soon be a five hundred dollar book. It reached, 


and passed, that figure. But the more the price rose, the faster did copies 
emerge from their holes. It is now a commonplace of the trade that the book 


- is “ unsaleable ”—that everyone who wants it has it. But I suspect that a 
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relatively small amount of unloading is enough to make the difference, to 


convert fictitious scarcity into apparent saturation. 
This example shows the unforeseen, and even startling, effects of a 


7 change in fashion. The booksellers, or some of them, tired of the eighteenth 


century not because they could not get the books, but because they could 
not get them cheap enough, or sell them dear enough, to make a satis- 
factory profit. They turned to the Regency and the Victorian age, where 
the books were plentiful and their values indeterminate. ‘The bibliographers 
had not yet settled the “ points,” and there was a daily possibility that 


bibliographical discrimination would convert a very cheap copy into a very 


dear one. The game goes on merrily. But at the present rate of progress 


the number of copies of the third and fourth cantos of Childe Harold in 


what I have called effective circulation will soon be enormous. 
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The change of fashion reduced the demand for eighteenth-century books. — 
The new collector, who a year or two ago would have been told that he — 
must of course lay his foundations with Johnson’s Dictionary and Boswell’s _ 
Life, was now advised to begin with Don Juan, or Waverley, or Jane Eyre. — 
Meanwhile fresh supplies of the older books were—and are—being tapped. 4 
The owners of old libraries were often slow to discover that their books had — 
an unsuspected value ; and now—with failing dividends and sixpence on | 
the income-tax to push them over the edge—are selling Johnson’s. i 
Dictionary at just the wrong time. io ie 

I am much less familiar with the facts about limited editions and 
“modern firsts.” But I imagine that the evil of over-production is far 
greater here than in old books. For here the bulls have been able to create — 
stocks almost as fast as they chose. It must have been long obvious to ~ 
judicious observers that, excellent as are many of the products of living | 
authors, publishers, and printers, the mass of them have not sufficient — 
literary merit, nor sufficient typographical beauty, nor sufficient rarity, to — 
retain for ever the affections of a very large public at very high prices. The 
most ardent of Mr. Galsworthy’s admirers will not for ever, in his sober 
senses, pay a great price for the privilege of being one of (I think) 7,500 © 
owners of the first (collected) edition of The Forsyte Saga. Even the most 
beautiful and the most justly esteemed productions of the private presses 
are in some danger, the moment it is whispered that the time has come to 
sell. If a book is to hold its price, it must be good enough and scarce 
enough to ensure competition by a public that wants it, and wants it fora — 
more lasting reason than that the want is fashionable. 

The outlook for the future is obscure. Collecting is not a fashion which © 
will pass. The reasons for valuing the relics of the past are too good, and 
too many people have learned them. Unless we have an intellectual — 
revolution—unless the March of Mind destroys the conservative party and 
sweeps old art and letters into the dustbin—first editions and their like 
will remain objects of regard and cupidity. But it looks as if all “‘ luxury” — 
markets of this kind may be depressed, or at least patchy, for some years to 
come. Yet I think that time is on the side of the judicious collector. Of 
the value of important manuscripts and unique copies of important books 
there need be no doubt. It is quite possible that even in 1928 they had not 
reached their zenith. Important books which are scarce, or have survived 
in scarce condition, are almost equally secure on a lower plane. What is" 
in question is the future of the rank and file of books—books which are 
neither in the first flight of fame nor, in good average preservation, particu- 
larly scarce. Illustrating my position from the books I know best, I name 
at random Gray’s Odes, Hume’s Enquiry, Percy’s Reliques, Johnson’s 
Lives, A fourney to the Western Islands, Gibbon’s Autobiography, Cowper’s 
Letters, Wordsworth’s Poems of 1807, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott. . 

I think that there are good reasons for believing that the values of such 
books, and even of books of less importance, will be maintained or 
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enhanced. The supply is limited, and for the eighteenth century at least 
_ cannot be far from exhaustion—in the sense that all the copies there are 
will before long be available. In another sense, the supply is steadily 
. diminishing ; hot, to any extent, by destruction or even by deterioration 
(except in so far as rebinding or rebacking, or repair to boards, puts a book 
down a class), but by absorption into public collections. This process, 
which has only begun, depends on the multiplication of libraries and on the 
zeal of librarians and the funds at their command. The growth of libraries 
concerned, now or in the future, is much more rapid than the increase of 
Universities ; for existing Universities are creating new “ departmental ” 
_ libraries attached to the study of English Literature ; and public libraties 
outside the Universities are developing ambitions. A demand from the 
overseas dominions, still barely perceptible, cannot be long delayed. In all 
_ countries, even in the United States, lack of funds will hamper the libraries. 
But the tradition is now established in America, which leads collectors to 
give or bequeath their collections to public institutions ; and even in this 
country rich men will be found to emulate Lord Brotherton’s munificence. 
| This competition by immortal collectors will act but slowly on books 
_ of which two or three thousand copies were printed. Anything over 2,000 
_ was uncommon in the eighteenth century and the early nineteenth ; but 
_ 3,000 were printed of the Lives of the Poets in 1781. It will have a rapid and 
_ marked effect on some books of which a thousand or less were printed. I 
_ think only 500 were printed of Lyrical Ballads 1798 and of the first part of 
_ Childe Harold. The operations of the libraries will also promote the 
_ reputation of many important books which are not first editions. Collectors 
- are already more discriminating than formerly. ‘They are learning that it is 
_ unenterprising, and even unintelligent, merely to duplicate each other’s 
collections. Intelligent specialisation will mean, among other things, that 
the superstitious regard for first editions—for it is in part a superstition— 
_ will break down. As soon as a collector is not ashamed to own a second 
edition of Gray’s Elegy, lest it be guessed that he cannot afford a first, a 
_ barrier will have disappeared which hitherto has kept many people out of 
collecting. Even of those who can afford the first edition of the Elegy, some 
_ know that the third and the fourth are precious. A narrower plot means 
_ more intensive cultivation. There may be less demand for the first edition 
_ of Boswell’s Life ; but the second and third editions will become collectors’ 
_ books. Indeed they already have a value, though it is not what it will be. 
The activities of libraries and the requirements of scholarship will do 
- much to maintain the repute of old books. But undoubtedly the main 
_ dependence of this market must be upon amateurs of means. I do not 
- think they will fail it. There was a time when literary collectors were a 
- class apart, pursuing their venial indulgence without any close relation to 
_ scholarship or to current authorship. To-day the collectors are not only 
_ respectable, they are powerful. Scholarship waits upon their nod, author- 
- ship counts on their alliance. All parties are the better for these pleasant 
and profitable associations, which will not be lightly dissolved. 
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AN OVERLOOKED ODE 
BY JOHN DRYDEN 


By B. H. NEWDIGATE 


N 1813 James Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, printed for Longman, ot 
London, a substantial quarto volume entitled Tzxall Poetry : with 
Notes and Illustrations by Arthur Clifford, Esq. Tixall, which stil 
stands a beautiful ruin a few miles east of Stafford, is thu 
celebrated by Michael Drayton in the twelfth Song of Poly-Olbion : 


. . . Sow, which from her Spring, 
At Stafford meeteth Penk, which shee along doth bring | 
To Trent by Tixall grac’t, the Astons ancient seat ; 
Which oft the Muse hath found her safe and sweet retreat. 
The noble Owners now of which beloved place, 
Good fortunes them and theirs with honor’d titles grace... . 
Whose bounty, still my Muse so freely shall confesse, 
As when she shall want words, her signes shall it expresse. 


RSS Sane SR oot aise SY 
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id 


The italics are Drayton’s own, and the lines are a tribute to Sir Walter 
Aston, afterwards first Lord Aston of Forfar in the peerage of Scotland, 
whose bounty cherished Drayton’s Muse for some twenty years at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, Drayton may have been his tutor ; 
for the first of his many dedications to Aston is that of the Epistles of the | 
Black Prince and the Countess of Salisbury, inscribed ‘‘ to my Worthy and 
Honoured Friend Maister Walter Aston,” in the edition of Englands 
Herotcall Epistles printed in 1598, when Aston was a boy but fourteen years 

old. The pursuit of poetry remained a tradition at Tixall till the end of 
the seventeenth century. Five of the first Lord Aston’s children survived 
his death in 1639, and all of them, as well as Aston himself, were eithe 
writers or collectors of verse. The male line of the Astons ended with the 
death of the fifth lord in 1750, and Tixall passed, by the marriage of his 
daughter, Barbara, to the family of Clifford. Her eldest son, Thomas 
Clifford, was the owner of Tixall when his younger brother, Arthur, 
discovered there ‘‘ a vast mass of documents of all kinds and amongst 
them a number of manuscript poems.”’ He made a selection of those which 
seemed sufficiently interesting and published it as Tixall Poetry in 1813. 
He divided his book into four parts, of which the first three bear the 
names of those who wrote and collected the poems contained therein, and 
the fourth is a miscellany of poems which Clifford found in the same old 
trunk, written on backs of letters and other scraps of papers. I have not 
been able to learn what happened to these manuscripts. Lord Aston’s 
State-papers and a large collection of letters which Clifford also found at 
Tixall were sold at Sotheby’s in 1899 and are now at the British Museum : 
but the poetry is not with theta. 


Clifford puts first in his fourth part the Ode by Dryden which is printed 
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below. Dryden’s recent editors seem to have overlooked it altogether, 
although it finds a place in the Aldine edition of 1832-33, evidently copied 
from Tixall Poetry. If they knew of it at all, they must have rejected it 
without comment as not authentic ; but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that Dryden wrote it. No one can compare its opening lines with those of 
Britannia Rediviva, which Dryden wrote some two years later, without 
being sure of the common authorship of the two poems. In both there is 
the same play with the season of the year and the festivals of the Church’s 
calendar—the winter solstice and the feasts of St. Lucy (December 13th), 
Christmas and Easter in the one ; the summer solstice and Whitsuntide 
and Trinity in the other. The Ode celebrates the wedding of Anastasia 
Stafford, daughter of Sir William Howard, Viscount Stafford, to George 
Holman. That was about the year 1686. The occasion for which it was 
-written and the place and circumstances of its discovery are strong evidence 
that it is the work of him whose name it bears. Stafford Castle, the bride’s 
home, stands some four miles from Tixall ; so that the two families were 
near neighbours. They were also united by friendship and by their social 
rank. Both alike suffered under the penal laws for their Catholic faith. A 
_bare six years before,Titus Oates had made Tixall the scene of the “‘ Popish 
Plot ’ which won for Anastasia’s father his “ immortall crown.” Oates 
_used for his tool and principal witness Lord Aston’s late steward, Dugdale, 
who had been dismissed for dishonesty. In hailing Stafford as a martyr 
Dryden anticipated by some two hundred and fifty-three years the decree 
of beatification by which, in December last, the present Pope raised him to 
the honours of the altar in company with one hundred and sixty more of the 
English martyrs. 
_ “A martyr’s daughter weds a confessor.”’ The bridegroom, George 
Holman, was the elder son of one Philip Holman, a wealthy scrivener 
of London, who in 1629 had purchased Warkworth Castle, a seat in 
Northamptonshire a few miles from Banbury. George had become a 
Catholic, and sought abroad the free practice of his new-found faith 
which the penal laws denied him at home. Dryden tells us how he gave 
freely of his means for the support of his needy countrymen who like 
himself were exiles for conscience sake. 
Here is the complete text of the Ode as printed by Clifford in Tixall 
Poetry. Its rather abrupt ending suggests either that it was left unfinished 
or that the latter part of it is missing. 
‘ ON THE MARRIAGE OF 
THE FAIR AND VERTUOUS LADY, MRS. ANASTASIA STAFFORD, 
WITH THAT TRULY WORTHY AND PIOUS GENT. 
GEORGE HOLMAN, ESQ. 


a A PINDARIQUE ODE.—BY MR. DRYDEN. 


I. 
WHEN nature, in our northern hemisphere, 
Had shortned day-light, and deform’d the year ; 
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When the departing sun 
Was to our adverse tropique run ; 
And fair St. Lucy, with the borrow’d light, 
Of moon and stars, had lengthen’d night : 
What more then summer’s day slipt in by chance, 
To beautify the calendar ? 
What made a spring, in midst of winter to advance, 
And the cold seasons leap into a youthfull dance, 
To rouse the drooping year ? 
Was this by miracle, or did they rise 
By the bright beams of Anastasia’s eyes ? 
To light our frozen clime, 
And, happily for us, mistook their time ? 
*Twas so, and ’twas imported in her name ; 
From her, their glorious resurrection came, 
And she renewed their perisht flame. 
The God of nature did the same : 
His birth the depth of winter did adorn, 
And she, to marriage then, her second birth was born. 
Her pious family, in every state, 
Their great Redeemer well can imitate. 
They have a right in heaven, an early place ; 
The beauteous bride is of a martyr’s race : 
And he above, with joy looks down, 
I see, I see him blaze with his immortall crown. 
He, on her nuptials, does his beams dispense, 
Blessing the day with better influence ; 


He looks from heaven with joy, and gives her joy from thence. 


II 
Now, let the reasonable beast, call’d man ; 
Let those, who never truly scan 
The effects of sacred Providence, 
But measure all by the grosse rules of sence ; 
Let those look up and steer their sight, 
By the great Stafford’s light. 
The God that suffered him to suffer here, 
Rewards his race, and blesses them below, 
Their father’s innocence and truth to show ; 
To show he holds the blood of martyrs dear ; 
He crowned the father with a deathless diadem ; 
And all the days from him he took, 
He numbred out in his eternal book : 
And said, let these be safely kept for them, 
The long descendants of that hallow’d stem. ~ 
To drye the mournfull widow’s tears, 
Let all those dayes be turn’d to years, 
And all those years be whiten’d too ; 
Still some new blessing let ’em bring, 
To those who from my martyr spring ; 
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Still let them bloom, and still bestow 
Some new content upon his race below. 
Let their first revolution 
Bestow a bride upon his darling son, 
And crown those nuptials with a swift increase, 
Such as the emptied ark did blesse : 
Then, as the storms are more allay’d, 
And waves decay’d, 
Send out the beauteous blooming maid : 
And let that virgin dove bring to her house again, 
An olive branch of peace, in triumph o’er the main. 
For whom, ye heavens ! have ye reserv’d this joy ? 
Let us behold the man you chose ; 
How well you can your cares employ, 
And to what armes your maid dispose : 
Your maid, whom you have chang’d, but cannot lose : 
Chang’d as the morn into the day, 
As virgin snow that melts away, 

And, by its kindly moisture, makes new flowers to grow. 
See then, a bridegroom worthy such a bride ! 
Never was happy pair so fitly tied ; 

Never were virtues more allied ; 
United in a most auspicious hour— 
A martyr’s daughter weds a confessor ! 

When innocence and truth became a crime, 
By voluntary banishment, 

He left our sacrilegious clime, 
And to a forrain country went ; 
Or rather, there, by Providence was sent : 
For Providence designed him to reside, 
Where he, from his abundant stock, 
Might nourish God’s afflicted flock, 
And, as his steward, for their wants provide. 
A troop of exiles on his bounty fed, 
They sought, and found with him their daily bread ; 
As the large troop increast, the larger table spread. 
The cruse ne’er emptied, nor the store 
Decreas’d the more ; 
For God supplied him still to give, who gave in God’s own stead. 
Thus, when the raging dearth 
Afflicted all the Egyptian earth ; 
When scanty Nile no more his bounty dealt, 
And Jacob, even in Canaan, famine felt ; 
God sent a Joseph out before ; 
His father and his brethren to restore : 
Their sacks were filled with corn, with generous wine 
Their soules refresht, their ebbing store, 
Still when they came, supply’d with more, 
And doubl’d was their corn : 
Joseph himself by giving, greater grew, 
And fromfhis loins a double tribe increast the chosen crew. 
ab 
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Tixall Poetry contains much more that is of great interest to the lover of — 
seventeenth-century poetry, and not a little to provoke his curiosity ; for 
many of the poems bear no name. The third Part is a poetical miscellany, — 
which Clifford reprinted in full from a manuscript inscribed “ Catherine — 
Gage’s Booke.” She became the third Lord Aston’s second wife. Under 
the heading Witty Mr. Henningham’s Song her manuscript contains a 
version of Dryden’s The Fair Stranger, differing so much from that 
found in Dryden’s collected works that it is worth printing here. The 
Heveninghams, whose name was pronounced Henningham, were a 
Staffordshire family living at Aston, near Stowe, | 


WITTY MR. HENNINGAM’S SONG 


Happy and free, securely blest, 

Noe beauty could disturb my rest : 

My amorous hart no conquering faire 
Had power to wound with new dispaire, 
Till you descending on our plaines, 

With forraigne force renew’d my chaines, 
Where now you rule without controle, 
The mighty sovraigne of my sole. 


De . a din OLS a 


Your looks have more of conquering charmes, 
Then all your native countryes armes ; 

Your troopes we can expell with ease, 

They vanquish onely while we please ; 

But all the force that in us lies, 

Yeilds no defence against your eyes. 

They make us languish whilst in sight, 

But absent, we must perish quite. 
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MARY SHELLEY 
AND JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 


By MURIEL MORRIS 


ARY SHELLEY left Italy, a year after Shelley’s death, feeling 
that the future could hold for her nothing but despair. Tragic 
as the years in Italy had been, still they had been vital years, and 
even tragedy is better than emptiness. 

She had changed much in these years, and especially since Shelley’s 
death. A more human side had begun to develop, or rather a deeper 
human interest grew up within her. In her letters, which had before been 
almost of another world, there is an elusive, indefinable change of tone, 
giving them warmth and vividness. Was it that now, without Shelley’s 
airy spirit beside her to turn people into ideal abstractions, and places into 
the settings of a dream, she began to feel the personal, human edges of 
contact which had before escaped her? ‘“ Mary,” Shelley had once said 
to her, “ Trelawny has found out Byron already. How stupid we were— 
how long it took us!” “‘ That,” Mary had replied with sudden insight, 
“1s because he lives with the living, and we with the dead.” * This was 
indeed true ; and one might suppose that after Shelley’s death Mary would 
be more than ever cut off from the living world. But it was not so. She had 
a more earthly nature than Shelley’s, and, left to her own resources, her 
interest began to develop in human beings as individuals rather than as 
bundles of good and evil qualities. With this keener perception she 
acquired, naturally enough, a touch of cynicism—of no bitter flavour, for 
she remained always an idealist, but just enough to add, occasionally, a 
piquant touch of worldliness to her gentle manner. 

_ Mary was just twenty-six years old when she returned to England, 
expecting nothing. And it may indeed be that nothing touched the great 
currents of her life after Shelley’s death. But there were at least some 
interesting ripples, and of these much the most interesting was her friend- 
ship with John Howard Payne. 

Payne was an American who had been in Europe more than ten years, 
and was well known as an actor, dramatist and critic. To-day he is 


remembered in two capacities : as the author of Home, Sweet Home and 


as the friend of Washington Irving ; but a hundred years ago he was known 


asa lovable and talented young man, rather more round and fair and gentle 


than one supposes the ideal tragic actor to be, but handsome and intelligent, 
and withal perfectly unassuming. He seems to have been singularly free 


from the “ transplanted spindling ”’ qualities of so many Europeanised 


_ Americans of the Henry James type, who lose their native manners without 
ever feeling at home in those they acquire. 
Payne knew several of Mary Shelley’s acquaintances, and she may have 


* E. J. Trelawny : Records of Shelley, Byron and the Author. 
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met him in Paris, as she passed through on her way to England. A year - 


- 


later he was in London, and began to supply her with passes to the theatres, — 


and during the following spring and summer (1825) he was indefatigable in 
his services for her. Mary enjoyed the theatre and especially the opera, not 
only for the performances, but also because she was more light of heart in 
society than when alone, and she had few other diversions. ‘Trelawny has 
described her as “‘ witty, social, and animated in the society of friends, 
though mournful in solitude,” * and she enjoyed the heightened sense of 
awareness, the swift, responsive changes of mood of which she was capable 
in a social group. Society affected her much as music affects some listeners, 
deepening her introspection, accelerating her thoughts and emotions, until 
they had the swiftness of a dream but more than the reality of life. 

Mary liked Payne sincerely and found a double pleasure in his com- 
panionship, for he was the close friend of Washington Irving, whom Mary 
—from the distance of brief and casual acquaintanceship—admired 
exceedingly. She enjoyed knowing Payne and Lamb and Procter, indeed 
she was disposed to like anyone of talent and character, but, curiously, the 
name of.Irving had a special glamour for her. id 

Irving was at this time the most popular of American writers ; and the 
English world of letters had not only opened its doors to him, but had 


given him a place by the hearth and even allowed him to poke the fire. He 


was spoken of in the same breath with Scott and Byron. ‘The aroma of his 
personality which people found in the leaves of his writings did not mis- 
lead them ; friends and acquaintances found him gentle, winning, humorous, 
able to interpret as well as observe, and kind without being blind. 


And now that power of personal gravitation, so unlike physical gravity | 


with its predictable action and apparently immutable laws, began to play 
its capricious tricks with this little group, attracting Mary to Irving, and 
Payne to Mary, but leaving Irving indifferent to, and largely unaware of, 
the whole proceeding. 


Payne fast fell in love with Mary Shelley. He was the most modest and 


unassuming of lovers, but never the courtier in a servile sense: 


I believe I know you [he wrote to her after some slight misunderstanding] and . 


am sure that I value you thoroughly ; and my having courted your society with a 


thorough conviction of the unequal terms under which it must be conferred might, — 
I could have hoped, have protected me against constructions which, if painful to — 
you, to me must be infinitely distressing. I have felt that there are cases, where, as _ 


the Irish say, “ the reciprocity must be all on one side ”’ ; and this I ought never to 
have forgotten. For having grieved you I most sincerely ask your pardon.t me 


The rest of the correspondence between them simply amplifies the im- : 


pression of Payne given in this paragraph ; but it is interesting in its picture 
of Mary Shelley as seen through Payne’s admiring eyes. , 


It was probably late in 1825 that Payne turned the whole of the corres- 


pondence over to Irving with such an illuminating letter of explanation: 


that it is worth quoting almost the whole of it : 
* E. J. Trelawny : op. cit. 
t Payne-Shelley Letters, 53. 
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My dear Irving—I have reflected a long time before I determined to show you 
this correspondence, because from its nature it might appear indelicate to expose 
the letters, especially to you, as you are more involved in it than you even appear 
to be. It was some time before I discovered that I was only sought as a source of 
introduction to you—and I think you will, on reading the papers, feel that I might 
have mistaken the nature of my acquaintance with the writer, without any gratuitous 
vanity. But at the same time you will admit that she is a woman of the highest and 
most amiable qualities, and one whose wish for friendship it would be doing 
yourself injustice not to meet. Of course, it must be a perfect secret between our- 
selves that I have shown the letters. They are at present not known to anyone. 
You must not look upon the affair in a ridiculous light, as, if you should, I shall 
never forgive myself for having exposed so fine a mind to so injurious a construction. 

I really wish you would see and know Mrs. S[helley] whenever you go to London. 
I am not in the least dissatisfied with the way in which she considers me, however 
difficult an affair so little flattering to one’s pride and affections is to endure at first. 
But I felt from the beginning that I had been too deeply galled ever again to be let 


in among the herd—however much individuals might pity me at a distance. 


No doubt it will cost you some reflection fully to appreciate the trouble I am 
taking to make you well acquainted with one whom I have known so well—to 
transfer an intimacy of which any one ought to be proud. I do not ask you to fall 
in love—but I should even feel a little proud of myself if you thought the lady 
worthy of that distinction, and very possibly you would have fallen in love with her, 
had you met her casually—but she is too much out of society to enable you to do so 
—and sentiments stronger than friendship seldom result from this sort of previous 
earnestness for intimacy when it comes from the wrong side. 

The letters were generally scribbled off on scraps of paper, as soon as those which 
prompted them came. These scraps I kept by me—accidentally—or rather, most 
of them ; when the communications grew a little serious, I kept them on purpose. 
I have been taught great distrust of my own impressions on such matters by 
experience, and hence felt the propriety of retaining all the materials for a future 
opinion. After I found which way the current ran, I copied all I could make out, 


2 fairly—that you might understand the matter thoroughly. I am a little proud of 
_having acted, in the main, with so much consistency. 


- I have felt myself in honour bound to withhold nothing from you, and you must 
judge of what I now do, not from your own uninterested views of the subject, but 


from those by which I have been guided and the strong feelings I have sacrificed.* 


_ Payne’s frankness, which yet never overstepped the limits of delicacy, and 
his rare disinterestedness make him one of the most lovable of Mary’s 
friends. Among all her other acquaintances perhaps the only one who, in 


a 


a similar situation, could have acted with such grace and generosity is 


_ Charles Lamb. 


Many of the letters are concerned with arrangements for evenings at the 


; theatre or opera. Mary accepted all Payne’s kindness, always gratefully 


z 


and graciously it is true, but to an astonishing extent. Favours handed 
_ down to her she disdained, but Payne’s generosity and courtesy won from 
her a quick, appreciative response. The idea that she unscrupulously 
_ accepted whatever came her way, regardless of persons and circumstances, 


* Payne-Shelley Letters, 17-19. 
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is altogether incompatible with the pride and self-respect which were — 


among her rock-bottom characteristics. Z 

Payne’s first interesting letter to Mary is also one of the most unreserved. — 
They had had a long talk together, and Mary had told him something of her © 
circumstances and difficulties. The next day he wrote to her with en-_ 


thusiasm : | 


ri 


<a 


Do not think that I . . . am ina patronizing mood, if I say that your yesterday’s © 
conversation filled my mind so full of yourself, that my poor pillow had but a small 
portion of its due... . The union of superior intellectual endowments with — 


simplicity, fervour, and elevation and purity of character, is so rare, that where it — 
does exist there can be no high treason against forms in welcoming so delightful a 
family with some enthusiasm. To the ordinary woman I should not dare say this. i 
It would certainly be interpreted to my disadvantage. . . . Be certain I feel the ~ 
limit I am bound to set to the compliment of your unreserve, and that I am in- 
capable of presuming upon it even in the wildest dreams. This would be the most 
despicable vanity. . . . May I not, then, praise you, and like you, and more, much 
more than like you, without a box on the ear, or frowns, or wonder that I should 
presume to do so, or be so impertinent as to tell you I do ? * 


Mary answered this with a very nicely-balanced gratitude : } 
You are very good to say all that you do in your letter. . . . But while you 
disclaim vanity, you must not make me vain—or perhaps worse, egotistical. . . . 
Do not talk of frowns ; you are good and kind, and deserve therefore nothing but 
kindness. But we must step lightly on the mosaic of circumstance ; for if we press 
too hard, the beauty and charm is defaced.t 


But to Payne’s next enthusiastic letter she replied with more concern: 


Do not, I entreat you, frighten me by any more interpretations, although be — 
sure I am and always shall be your sincere friend. 


Their correspondence continued, sometimes light, sometimes serious. 
Payne guardedly expressed his guarded feelings, and Mary replied with as 
much frankness and friendliness as were consistent with discretion. The — 
word which Payne used of her manner, and which Mary perhaps had in © 
mind as marking ideal conduct, was “ delicacy.” This word, in the 
twentieth century, has come to mean, usually, little more than tact, or 
perhaps even less than that—a vapid politeness, which implies only the 
most superficial discernment. A hundred years ago “‘ delicacy ” meant 
insight, sympathy and an exquisite sensitiveness to feelings and meanings 
as well as “‘ situations.” This was its basic implication, but it included also _ 
graciousness, consideration and the power of adjustment, in short, good- 
breeding. : 
One Sunday evening in early June, a month of “ divine weather ”, when 
Kentish ‘Town, where Mary lived, was ‘“‘ odorous with hay,” Payne walked 
home with her from the Godwins. Mary was always more animated, and— 
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* Payne-Shelley Letters, 29-31. 


} Ibid, 32-33. 
} Ibid, 38. 
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in no awkward way—more self-conscious in the fine weather which sug- 
gested to her those years of intense life in Italy ; and this evening she 
became more intimate than usual : 

She attempted [Payne wrote of their conversation to Irving] fully but delicately 
to explain herself upon her sentiments with regard to our correspondence—plainly 
enough, but very indirectly. She said she felt herself so placed with the world that 
she never could expect its distinctions ; and that the high feeling she entertained for 
the memory of her husband forbade the hope of any future connection, which 
should make the world indifferent to her—or rather the English world. Therefore 
she was desirous of getting to Italy, and there passing the rest of her life. She 
added, “ Having once tasted Nepenthe, what is there left for me to hope for?” 
The conversation then turned upon you [Irving]. She said you had interested her 
more than anyone she had seen since she left Italy ; that you were gentle and cordial, 
and that she longed for friendship with you. I rallied her a little upon the declara- 
tion, and at first she fired at my mentioning that she talked as if she were in love. 
Upon her reply, I answered : ‘‘ What! Would you make a plaything of Mr. 
I[rving] ?” And then the chat sank into mere commonplace. The scope of her 
remarks was that whenever she formed any alliance it must be with some one whose 
high character and mind should be worthy of him who had drawn her from obscur- 
ity, and that her selection must not dishonour his choice. She apologized for the 
remarks, and I told her I thought the better of her for all she had said, and that I 
understood its bearing thoroughly. She seemed considerably moved at the necessity 
she felt of giving pain by disclosing the truth.* 

This letter certainly gives some support to the theory that Mary Shelley 
was in love with her husband’s fame. But the mistake which critics are 
likely to make lies in supposing this to run in any way counter to her being 
in love with Shelley as a personality. He was the most obscure of poets 
when she went to live with him in 1814 ; in fact he had scarcely written any- 
thing.t But Shelley, like most poets, hungered for fame, though he 
occasionally pretended to despise it—and Mary longed for it for him. She 


_ cared very much that his place should be recognised among the English 


poets, and among men of fine intellect and purity of character, as well as 


- poetic imagination. And from the time of his death, her life was devoted 


to doing him honour. It is probably true that she would never have 


_ married a man of obscure name, even if prompted by love, because of her 


greater love for the memory and fame of Shelley. 


The two most interesting letters in this entire body of correspondence 


were written a few weeks after this. There had evidently been more talk 
about Irving, and Payne had offered to show Mary some of Irving’s 


- letters. Perhaps the fact that Mary was admittedly more interested in his 
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* Payne-Shelley Letters, 60-61. 


Bie. + Alastor was not written until the summer of 1815. In 1817, dedicating The Revolt of 


_ Islam to Mary, Shelley wrote : 


Nor thou disdain, that ere my fame becomé 
A star among the stars of mortal night, 

If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom, 
Its doubtful promise thus I would unite : 
With thy belovéd name, thou Child of love and light. 
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friend than in him made Payne now realise what before he had tried to & 
believe, that she would never care for him. Something, at any rate, brought 


him to the decision to see her no more : f 


With you, once for all, [he wrote] I may be explicit and bury the subject for ever. — 
A flash, as it were, and that at a time and place of which you can form no idea, gave b 
me a thorough impression of all which I have since found confirmed of the beauty — 
of your heart and intellect. I then knew nothing of you but what I had heard about 
you as a child, excepting what had been misrepresented, so that I had the satisfac- 
tion of taking up my impression entirely unswayed. I afterwards read all you have 
written, and heard much in your praise. I met you afterwards, and left you with 
a thorough determination not to trust myself to the danger of your acquaintance, ~ 
with a wish, if you can understand such a wish, to pay you the same homage as 
I would the memory of one whom I had loved, but whose form, were it to appear, — 
would only perplex me. This is the explanation of my long neighbourship without a _ 
call, and of my wish to oblige you in every way possible without again meeting you. — 
I did meet you again, and presumed too much on my courage, forgetting that the 
rein once given to feelings between the sexes, they are apt involuntarily to spurn the 
curb and gallop over the prescribed boundary. The error was perfectly gratuitous. 
I told you I knew my danger and could laugh at it. I am afraid now the laugh is not 
on my side. : 

The hypothetical case by which you, with so much of that feeling and grace 
which are the great charms of your manners, endeavoured to convince me of what 
I knew well enough before, only lifts you still higher in my estimation. But all this — 
is dangerous ground and better avoided. In this instance, as in nearly every one I 
have known, it is fitting I should return to my first decision. I have given way to an 
absurdity, and have only myself to blame. Indeed, I do not think my deep interest 
for you ought to permit me to wish that interest should be returned. Still I must 
feel while I stortize (excuse this word-making). It is therefore better I should not 
meet you till this strange fever is over ; but it will grieve me if you suffer my resolu- 
tion to prevent your enabling me to show you that it has nothing in it but what re- 
lates entirely to myself. 

I am aware how ridiculous explanations of this nature appear to cool heads and 
hearts, and, in this instance, rendered remarkably so by real and conventional 
disparities. Hence, I can the better appreciate your Saturday’s conversation. I 
must frankly add that you may imagine I have not lived upwards of thirty years 
without having had some opportunity of comparing your conduct with that of 
others, and I must say that I have never yet met an instance of so much frankness 
and honest determination the moment the truth became obvious, not to commit 
the feelings of the one party or the integrity of the other. . . . 

I am sure you will still allow me to be your friend in a corner, and to let me see 
your handwriting, whenever you can find any commission for me to execute, and 
that you will spare me anything beyond the mere matter of fact ; as you are too kind 
not to speak kindly, and in this sort of delirium one cannot help perverting mere — 
politeness, by fancying what is not till it becomes quite indifferent whether it is, or 
is not, if that time is ever good enough to arrive. 

To return to the point at which our conversations began and have ended— 
Washington Irving—be assured I will act the hero in this business ; and shall feel 
quite reconciled to the penalty to which my folly has condemned me, and which 
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I hope, I have firmness enough to make a light one, if my friendship should prove 
the stepping-stone to one in every way so much more gratifying and desirable.* 


Payne had requested Mary to spare him, in her letters, “ anything 
beyond the mere matter of fact,” and he had commended her “ frankness 
and honest determination.” Yet she replied to this very letter with one as 
tantalisingly feminine as any she ever wrote, agreeing with an attractive 

_ frankness to comply with his request, and in the same moment breaking the 
agreement by her expressions of warm interest and feeling : 


Your letter gives me pain [she wrote] because you feel it, and because it seems 
to place a barrier to any future meeting. Thus it is ever one’s hard fate either to be 
deserted and neglected, or, which turns out the same thing, to be liked too well, 
and so avoided. Few have your kind generosity to offer, and I am sure sincerely 
offer, to do services to one thus circumstanced with you. Nor do I think that I do 
other than please you when I receive your offers not only with thanks, but with 
“acceptance bounteous,”’ and will do as you bid me, and after these last words be 
laconic, till you greet me with the welcome news that I may show you all the 
kindness and friendship I feel for you, without doing you an injury. 

I shall be glad to see Irvine’s t letters, and the handwriting, crabbed after 
reading your distinct syllables, will become as clear to me as Lord Byron’s letter- 
less scrawl. As to friendship with him—it cannot be—though everything I hear and 
know renders it more desirable. How can Irvine—surrounded by fashion, rank, 


and splendid friendships—pilot his pleasure bark from the gay press into this sober, 
gad, enshadowed nook ? 


But our conversations shall not end with W. I. if they began with him, which I 


_do not remember. Why indeed should they end at all, but go on and grow sober as 


our years increase ? Nor if you desire to renew them, let a long interval elapse; for I 


. mean only to live ten years longer, and to have 37 engraved upon my tomb. In the 


meantime the Sortes Virgilianae, which I consulted to-day on the subject of my 
return to beloved Italy, promised that a magnificent dwelling should be prepared 
for me there, near the rocks which resound far with the dashing of the sea, beside 


the torrents black with bituminous whirlpools—which means the neighbourhood 


of Naples, of course. Will you come and see me there ? So I shall not see you 


_ Saturday, though I had fifty wise counsels to give, and sage axioms to deliver. Is it 
so? Friday I shall look at the bills and see whether I desire orders for Monday, 


3 


and send you word in measured phrase : yet be not too hard with me on this point, 
for the truth is, though I can rein my spoken words I find all the woman directs my 
written ones, and, the pen in my hand, I gallop over fence and ditch without pity 


_ for my reader—ecce signum ! 


But you have taken the affair in hand so sagely, and, methinks, I may say it 


without the charge of vanity, so disinterestedly, that I resign the rule to you, and 
will endeavour to conform to the laws you have enacted, which still permit me, I 
hope, to adhere to truth, and subscribe myself with deep interest in your welfare, 


Your friend, Mary Shelley.{ 


The correspondence between Mary and Payne continued over a period 
six years, but most of the letters after this are brief and uninteresting. 


_ * Payne-Shelley Letters, 71-4. 


Mary usually spelt Irving’s name in this way. 


4 t Payne-Shelley Letters, 76-8. 
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This same summer, however, there were two or three more references to 
Irving : i 


* 


As for my favourite I[rving], [Mary wrote, towards the end of July] methinks — 
our acquaintance proceeds at the rate of the Antediluvians, who, I have some- 
where read, thought nothing of an interval of a year or two between a visit. Alack | 
I fear that at this rate, if ever the Church should make us one, it would be an- 
nounced in the consolatory phrase that the Bride and the Bridegroom’s joint ages 


: 
amounted to the discreet number of 145 and 3 months.* i 
} 


y 
‘ 


Payne was soon after this on his way to Paris to join Irving ; just before 
leaving England he wrote : 


I will remember your impatience, and if antediluvian modes are to be revived, © 
I will not be an accessory but do my best to promote customs more compatible with 
the term to which you have limited your stay in this only world where wedlock is — 
tolerated.t 


Mary, perhaps in a moment’s fear that her banter might be taken — 
seriously, promptly replied : = 
Now, my dear Payne, tho’ I am a little fool, do not make me appear so in Rue | 
Richelieut by repeating tales out of school—nor mention the Antediluvians. But — 

I am not afraid ; I am sure you love me well enough not to be accessory in making ~ 
me appear ridiculous to one whom I like and esteem,though I am sure that the time ~ 
and space between us will never be shortened. Perhaps it is that very certainty — 
that makes me, female Quixote as I am, pay such homage to the unattainable — 
Dulcinea in the Cueva de Montesinos, 7.e., Rue Richelieu. 


But again be not a telltale. So God bless you. Give my love, of course Platonic, — 
to I—.|| 


So it ended, practically, though Payne and Mary continued to correspond, — 
and even occasionally met. Mary was right in predicting that the ‘ time © 
and space ”’ between her and Irving would not be shortened ; they never © 
became friends. Both these relationships were episodes, rather than — 
currents, in her life. It is difficult to judge the depth of her feeling for 
either Payne or Irving ; wisps of banter might escape her thorough-going ~ 
emotional prudence, but not much else. Mary Shelley possessed plenty of 
intellectual and moral courage, but in most matters of emotion she had her 
share of timidity. Partly from early training and self-discipline, partly from 
the strain of repeated misery, she maintained a certain cautiousness in all — 
her relationships. With the single dazzling exception of her elopement — 


with Shelley, she never embarked upon any emotional adventure without a 
return ticket in her pocket. | 


* Tbid., 83. 

+ Payne-Shelley Letters, 84. 
} Where Irving lived. 

|| Payne-Shelley Letters, 85. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I believe that it will be of interest to your readers if you permit me to make clear 

certain points which otherwise may be found obscure in the late D. H. Lawrence’s 
Introduction published by you in the July issue of Taz LONDON Mercury. It will serve in 
some degree to simplify the position of my publishers, if it is announced that the title of the 
book for which it was written is not to be that of the Dragon of the Apocalypse, as he had 
suggested and as he wrote it in his introduction. 

The situation arose owing to certain changes that took place in circumstances whilst the 
book was in preparation, changes in the situation so far as Lawrence was concerned depending 
upon the increasing instability of his health. In the beginning he had intended to take a more 
conspicuous part in the publication of the essays on the symbols in the Revelation of St. John 
which I had in preparation, and at one period indeed had suggested making a joint book of it. 

In fact, this idea held until the end of last year, and he informed me when I was his guest in 
December that he was writing a long introductory section to my MS. which had then 
attained the dimensions, I believe he said, of twenty to thirty thousand words. He was still 
engaged on this when he was compelled to cease writing on his departure to the sanatorium. 

In place of this long introduction, however, early this year he sent me the typescript of the 
present shorter one, and suggested that I should go forward with arrangements for the 
publication of my part, for he was in difficulties about the other, and its suitability to the 
purpose was doubtful. 

The Mandrake Press then undertook the publication of my manuscript, together with a 
series of designs to illustrate or decorate the text of the book of Revelation itself. This, of 
course, they advertised as an edition of the Revelation of St. John the Divine for which I had 
made decorations, and to which, in addition to my commentary on the symbolism, there was 
an introduction by D. H. Lawrence. 

As you are aware, this Introduction indicates that Lawrence had long been interested in 
the theory of symbols propounded in my writings. In fact, his stay in Mexico where the 
- first chapters reached him was, I fancy, in 1923. And again, to save confusion, it is necessary 
to make clear that what he saw was entitled The Dragon of the Alchemists. A part of its 
preliminary chapters was published as introduction to a series of my drawings issued in book 
form by Messrs. Elkin Mathews a year or two later. Bibliography has its claim to precision ; 
the year was 1926. This book was, I believe, the last published under the old imprint. 

In the interval Lawrence had returned for a short while to England and had discussed the 
_ production of a book on the subject, but had to return on urgent business to America. Last 
year the matter came to his mind once again, and once more he urged publication. But the 
old chapters were dispersed. However, some work was done in retyping and rewriting in 
order that he should arrange something for painting. But life was becoming difficult, he 
admitted to being tired, illness was too continuous. And although his first purpose was still to 
produce a book of joint work he was still uncertain about a suitable publisher when I visited 


him in Bandol on the Mediterranean coast. 


Then so shortly afterwards the end.—Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK CARTER. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


NOTES ON SALES 
OMETHING of a sensation was caused by the sale which took place at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on July 15th, when some remarkably high prices were paid for a 
series of first editions of Sir Walter Scott, uncut and in the original boards. 
Waverley, 3 volumes, 1814, has always been regarded as the most valuable of 
Scott’s books, and the copy in this series fetched the very high price of £1,020—for 
which sum it was purchased by Messrs. Maggs. This, however, was considerably, 
and quite unexpectedly, outdistanced by the first series of Tales of My Landlord, 4 
volumes, 1816, which went to the Rosenbach Company for £1,420—a truly extraord- 
inary figure for a book that does not seem previously to have fetched more than 


_ £106. Other Scott first editions to fetch high prices in this sale were Guy Mannering, 


3 volumes, 1815, £380; Rob Roy, 3 volumes, 1818, £130; Tales of My Landlord, 


second series, 4 volumes, 1818, £130 ; Ivanhoe, 3 volumes, 1820, {99 ; Kenilworth, 


3 volumes, 1821, {90 ; Tales of the Crusaders, 4 volumes, 1825, £45; and The 


_ Fortunes ef Nigel, 3 volumes, 1821, £40. 


OME of the prices fetched at the first part of the sale of the library of the late 


_ kJCharles Whibley were recorded in these pages last month. The second part of the 


sale was held by Messrs. Hodgson on July gth and the two following days. The 


- amount realised was £3,600, which brought the total for the collection up to £5,230. 
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The highest price was {102, paid for a first edition, uncut and in the original wrappers, 
of S. T. Coleridge’s Christabel, 1816. A copy of Mr, Walter de la Mare’s first book, 


_ Songs of Childhood, 1902, sold for £33 ; and there were many other interesting books 
_ which I fear that I have no space to record here. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


HE firm of Quaritch always strikes me as holding, in the bookselling world, a 
position like that of the M.C.C. among cricketers. When, therefore, it puts its 
best foot forward in the making of a catalogue, the event is of importance. There has 


just reached this office, from Messrs. Quaritch, the first half, covering the letters A 
to J, of an alphabetically arranged catalogue of books in English history and literature 
up to the end of the seventeenth century. It is a quarto of 328 pages, and contains 
nearly a thousand items. Among them there are many first editions of Elizabethan 


and Jacobean plays and poems—books of a class which constitutes, perhaps, the 


aristocracy of English literature. Among these I notice the following—which are 
picked out almost at random :—George Chapman, Ski & Vuktos : The Shadow of 
_ Night, quarto, 1594, “‘ a superb large copy ” of the author’s first appearance in print, 


£750; William Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, folio, 1616, £75; Beaumont and 


; Fletcher, Comedies and Tragedies, folio, 1647, £150 ; Arden of Feversham, 4to., 1633, 


the third edition of a play that has sometimes been attributed to Shakespeare, two 


copies, one £275 and the other £300; Ben Jonson, Works, 3 volumes in 2, folio, 
1616-31-40, £150; and the same poet’s Sejanus, quarto, 1605, £200; Michael 


} 


Drayton, Polyolbion, folio, 1622, first complete edition, £45; and John Dowland, 


a The First Book of Songs and Airs, folio, 1597, with the Second Book, folio, 1600, £600. 


[. 
. 
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And these are but a very few of the delectable things in this catalogue. 
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UST the same period of English literature—the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries— ~ 

is dealt with in the latest catalogue (New Series, number 6) of Messrs. Francis _ 
Edwards, Ltd., of 83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W.1. Included are copies of © 
both the second and fourth folios of Shakespeare. The former has the title page and _ 
verses “To the Reader” in facsimile, and is priced £400; but the fourth folio — 
(which costs £1,200) is described as a “ fine tall copy ”, in its original binding, and © 
with the original end-papers and blanks. Ben Jonson’s The Case 1s Altered, first — 
edition, quarto, 1609, a very rare book, but with the last leaf in facsimile and the title- _ 
page repaired, is to be had for £30. The Poems of William Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, first edition, 8vo., 1656, are priced £50. 


HE catalogues of Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, of 1 King Street, St. James’s, . 

London, S.W.1, always make very good browsing—especially for those inter- — 
ested in the minor writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Not, of course, 
that this firm neglects the great writers, but it always catalogues and describes ade- 
quately the lesser men, who are often so entertaining. Messrs. Pickering’s present list 
number 263, forms part of an alphabetical series and covers entries from Lyttelton to — 
Mountford. The very first item is an interesting one, the Poems by a Young Nobleman, — 
of Distinguished Abilities, lately Deceased, quarto, 1780. Two copies of this book are 
offered, one for £3 3s., and the other, uncut, for £4 4s. The author was ‘Thomas, — 
Lord Lyttelton, known as “‘ the wicked Lord Lyttelton ”’ to distinguish him from his 
father, “ the good Lord Lyttelton,” who is remembered to-day as the author of 
several very pretty poems, especially that with the refrain, “‘ Tell me, my heart, if this 
be love,” which is to be found in The Oxford Book of English Verse and other antholo- 
gies. The title-page of the 1780 collection of the wicked lord’s poems goes on to 
particularise ‘“‘ The State of England, and the once flourishing city of London. In a 
Letter from An American Traveller dated from the Ruinous Portico of St. Paul’s in 
the year 2199. To a Friend Settled in Boston, the Metropolis of the Western Empire,” 
which shows that the type of witticism to which Mr. Shaw lately gave such a brilliant 
new twist, with his American Ambassador who was brought up in the shadow of Ely 
Cathedral, has existed for a century and a half. Pye: 


AG it happens, I do not know any collector of books about railways, but I believe 
there are a great many of them nevertheless. They should be interested in 
Catalogue Number 87, issued by Messrs. Grafton and Company, of 51 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1, for it contains nearly six hundred items connected with 
Railways. The earliest things in this list are Acts of Parliament, primarily for the 
making of canals, but including clauses for the construction of ‘‘ Railways, or Stone 
Roads.” The first item of all is dated 1791 and is an Act of Parliament for making a 
canal between the Loughborough Canal and the town of Leicester. It is priced 
£6 6s. The same catalogue also offers, for £26 10s., a large collection of material for a 
history of English canals. No note is given as to the provenance of this collection, 
which sounds (from the description given) as if it might be one of considerable 
documentary importance. 


WN long ago I welcomed a catalogue devoted entirely to novels. Now a second — 
such list, Novels and Romances from Petronius to Wells, reaches me—this time from _ 
Messrs. Birrell and Garnett, of 30 Gerrard Street, Soho, London. This catalogue is 
divided into various sections—Latin and Greek Romances, The Picaresque Novel, 
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Fairy Stories and Oriental Tales, Victorian Novels, Modern First Editions, and the-- 

_ like—within which the arrangement is chronological. There is an index of authors at 

the end. In this catalogue I notice at random the following first editions and their 
prices :—Hawthorne’s The House of Seven Gables, Boston, 1851, a little stained, 
£15 158.; Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton, 2 volumes, 1848, a fine copy, £12 I2s.; the 
same writer’s Wives and Daughters, 2 volumes, 1866, a fine copy, £25 ; A. Trollope’s 
Framley Parsonage, 3 volumes, 1861, backs faded, £12 12s.; C. Kingsley’s Alton 
Locke, 2 volumes, 1850, £10 10s. ; and Conan Doyle’s Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 
1892, a fine copy, £12 12s. All are first editions in their original bindings. 


ROM Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 & 35 Conduit Street, London, W., comes 
Catalogue Number 545, which contains Books, Engravings and Medals, illustrating 
the Evolution of the Airship and the Aeroplane—a subject to which this firm devoted a 
previous large catalogue a few years ago, if I remember rightly. Some of the earlier 
books included are a trifle remotely connected with flying as practised by Colonel 
Lindbergh and Miss Johnson, but they are amusing for all that. The first of them is 
F. Riederer’s Spiegel der Wahren Rhetorick, folio, Frieburg, 1493, containing a 
spirited woodcut of the flight of Daedalus and the fall of Icarus. This, which is repro- 
duced in the catalogue, is said to be the first printed representation of a flight. This 
book costs £150. Very soon, however, one comes to works of real scientific interest, 
such as Francesco de Lana’s Prodromo, folio, Brescia, 1670, which contains a chapter 
on the construction of a flying ship, supported by globes of very thin copper from 
_ which the air had been pumped out. Messrs. Maggs offer a copy of this book for 
sixteen guineas. 


RESUMABLY most of the readers of these notes already know the lists of the 
old established business of James A. Commin, of 230 High Street, Exeter. I 
must, however, spare a line or two to mention this firm once again, and to acknowledge 
the receipt of Mr. Commin’s Catalogue Number 476. This contains a large number 
of items—both books and prints—of topographical interest. In particular I notice 
(priced seven shillings and sixpence) Four Sepia Aquatints, engraved by Black after 
that bold and interesting artist, William Payne (a Devon man), and issued as a 
_ quarto in wrappers by Ackermann in 1799. Another work by an artist of the same 
period, which is offered in this list for exactly the same sum as the last book, is the 
~ Rev. William Gilpin’s Remarks on Forest Scenery, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1791. Both 
_ Payne and Gilpin are unduly neglected artists to-day (I have recently been lucky 
enough to obtain good original examples of their work in water-colour for, respec- 
tively, thirty shillings and a guinea)—indeed, topographical works generally, though 
_ they are among the most interesting and satisfactory kinds of book to collect, seem to 
me quite unreasonably out of fashion at present. ‘Twenty or thirty years ago they were 
- immensely popular with collectors, and those who have remained faithful to them 
_ will, I am sure, have their reward one of these days. 


i HERE being no general section of these notes this month, I must append here 
A brief acknowledgment of the receipt of two recent issues of Philobiblon, a 

_ magazine for book-collectors, printed in German, and issued at 19 Tiefer Graben, 

_ Vienna. The annual subscription is sixteen shillings or $4. One of the issues before 

~ me contains an article on Dickens and his Illustrators by Dr. Arthur Riimann. Book- 

collectors who know German should be interested in this little monthly. 

| I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


ENGLISH BOOK-BINDINGS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
NTIL now I have had no opportunity of drawing attention to the wonderful — 
collection of English bookbindings on temporary exhibition in the King’s — 
Library. They illustrate the art of decorating book-covers in Great Britain _ 
from the twelfth century down to the present day—what is by many © 

centuries the oldest leather bookbinding known is that of the little Gospel of St. John, 

buried with St. Cuthbert, who died A.D. 687, and now the property of Stonyhurst — 

College : just now it is on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The exhibits — 

at the British Museum include blind-stamped leather bindings of the twelfth to the — 

sixteenth centuries, the earliest examples being doubtfully French or English ; 
embroidered bindings of the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, the oldest — 
example shown being the purple velvet binding of a Petrarch embroidered with the — 
arms of Queen Katharine Parr ; “‘ cottage’ and “ draw-handle ” bindings of the — 

Mearne period—the latter part of the seventeenth century ; Roger Payne’s work of the — 

eighteenth century ; and examples of such moderns as Cobden-Sanderson, Douglas — 

Cockerell, Sir Edward Sullivan and the Gregynog Press. Fifteen of the bookbindings _ 

have been reproduced by the four-colour process in post-card form by Messrs. W. F. © 

Sedgwick Ltd., and are on sale at the Museum with a leaflet describing the bindings © 

by Mr. W. A. Marsden. a 


PRINTING FROM LINOLEUM BLOCKS | 
OME of the schools for young printers include in their course the cutting of 
printers’ blocks in linoleum. Under the title Szmple Colour Block Print Making 

from Linoleum Blocks,* Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, R.O.I., R.B.A., has issued an abridg- 

ment of the bigger book on the same subject which he published three years ago. 

This smaller book is designed to meet the needs of teachers in elementary and second- 

ary schools, some of whom found the earlier book “‘ a little too thorough and exhaus- — 

tive’ for the capacity and needs of their pupils. He sets forth his method with — 
admirable clearness by means of a series of photographic illustrations, showing the 
materials, tools and press and the way in which they are used, from the preparation | 
of the drawing and the cutting of the blocks to the printing of the several colours in - 
register. For printing he uses a Breame Printing Frame, about a foot square. Ordin-— 
ary lithographic printing ink, either in full strength or slightly thinned with paraffin, 
is applied with a printer’s roller or else with a leather dabber, like the balls used by 
letterpress printers before the invention of composition rollers. Sometimes the ink — 
is laid on with a brush instead. The sheets are pressed on to the block and rubbed — 
from the back with a baren—a porcelain tool with a corrugated face—or even with the 

back of a spoon, rather in the way used for taking rubbings from old brasses. Type- 
high linoleum blocks, cut in the way shown by Mr. Hubbard, may, of course, be — 
printed on an ordinary printing press. With the help of his book linoleum blocks 

might often be cut in the printing office and used instead of zincotypes. 


| 
R.FARLEIGH’S wood-engraving on the following page is the first of a series of _ 
frontispieces to the forty-eight Books of the Iliad and Odyssey, designed and . 
engraved by him for the edition of Chapman’s Homer now printing at the Shakespeare 
Head Press, ae 
B. H. NEWDIGATE j 


*The Forest Press, 9 Regent St., S.W.1. 53. 
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ILIAD I. WOOD-ENGRAVING BY JOHN FARLEIGH 


CHRONICLES 


THE FINE ARTS 
PUBLICATIONS 


SOME MODERN SCULPTORS. By Srantey Casson. Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. ; 
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EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE. By M. A. Murray. Duckworth. 15s. 


HERE are two ways of judging works of art : one is by rules and categories ; 

the other by feeling, imagination or intuition. In his interesting book on modern 
sculpture Mr. Casson hesitates between the two kinds of judgment and appears to — 
think that somehow they should be combined and he is very persuasive. He admits © 
that archaeology can never, and should never, set rules for modern art, but he says that 
it is worth while investigating the rules and customs of ancient artists to see if some — 
permanent elements may emerge which are common to all great artists at all periods. 
Mr. Casson nowhere supplies a list of such rules, but certain rules appear to be 
implicit in his judgments of sculptors. 

The sterility of the sculpture of the early 19th century, he says, was due to the fact © 
that the artists had shut their eyes to plastic forms. This sterility was interrupted by 
the French sculptor of animals, Barye, who thought only in terms of life and move- 
ment and sculptural forms. His pupil, Rodin, transferred Barye’s principles to the 
human form. Rodin, however, tried to make stone symbolic or expressive of ideas 
belonging to a world other than art. His two pupils, Bourdelle and Maillol success- — 
fully avoided this vice, their simple aim being the creation of the beautiful. Mr. 
Casson ranks Bourdelle very high indeed. He considers Bourdelle’s Heracles one of 
the most inventive and satisfactory sculptures of to-day and the Vierge d’ Alsace one 
of the most noble of all monuments of the Great War, a successful blend of French, — 
Gothic and Archaic Greek, while he claims that his portrait of Anatole France has few 
equals in modern portraiture. He regards Maillol as a lesser figure whose virtues — 
lie in the absence of strain or effort. Maillol stands towards Bourdelle in fact as 
Rosandi¢ towards Mestrovig. Mestrovi¢’s work, according to Mr. Casson, is more 
impressive than that of Rodin because it is more expressive, simpler even than that of 
Maillol and more prolific both in invention and production than either. Rodin was a 
modeller, he built up rather than cast off. Mestrovig works under the control of his 
material, making his figures grow from the stone in methodical planes and modified 
rectangular forms. Rosandic is only occasionally brilliant and his Mausoleum at 
Brac, lacks the simplicity of Mestrovig’s great chapel at Cavtat. About Epstein Mr. 
Casson is very interesting. He suggests paradoxically that Epstein’s searching in 
many styles is due to the fact that he has an intensely personal style and too personal 
an outlook. Wherever his taste roams it always seems to hit on the same type of thing. - 
From Maya or Aztec or Negro Art Epstein extracts what is most Epsteinian in 
character. In origin one of an oppressed race, his most personal expression of feeling 
is in sympathy with the grief and agony of oppression. Thus the Weeping Woman is 
the feminine counterpart of Old Pinnager. Mr. Casson apparently thinks that Epstein 
is not unsuccessful in his particular form of sculpture, but this form, according to 
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the tules of sculpture does not occupy a very high place. Only in his Venus and 
Rock Drill did Mr. Epstein indulge in experiment in real sculpture. Elsewhere he is 
merely a modeller, thinking in terms of building up in soft clay and not establishing 
the various planes and masses of solids. Mr. Epstein’s work has been generally 
described as “‘ dramatic sculpture,” and that, says Mr. Casson, is a title which indi- 
cates a nearly outworn tradition. 

The conflict between rules and feeling is evident in the foregoing series of judg- 
ments and, as usually happens in such cases, the system of rules wins. Thus a Roman 
relief is condemned because it lacks simplicity and Rosandic’s mausoleum is criticised 
on the same grounds. There is however no intrinsic virtue in simplicity. What such 
criticisms usually mean is that there is a lack of imaginative coherence and unity, 
which is a very different thing. Nor is there any intrinsic superiority in sculpture over 
modelling and it is no real condemnation of Epstein’s or Rodin’s modelled. busts in 
bronze to say that they are not sculptured. And itis one of the ironies of the judgment 
by rules that it results in praising an artist’s experiments in a form not really suitable 
for his particular sentiment, such as Epstein’s experiments in cubist sculpture (the 
Venus, etc.) at the expense of his sincere work and in calling the latter academic. 

‘The fact is that a rule cannot be used legitimately as a weapon of criticism. A work 
may obey the rules and be inferior, it may break them and succeed, or it may break 
them and fail. Neither the success nor the failure is due to the rules nor can they be 

_ ascertained by application of rules. We just feel that a work is imaginatively right or 
wrong. The unpleasant sculpture on the Liberty building in Regent Street is not a 
failure because, as Mr. Casson suggests, the formal relief in the figures of the horses 
is contradicted by the human figures which are in the round, but because it lacks 
imaginative power and originality. People are always eager to find rules to help 
them in judging because it is such a simple method. It is not necessary to possess any 

_ taste or imagination to perceive that a work conforms to a given rule, and the com- 
plete lack of feeling can be concealed beneath a dogmatic assertion backed by the 
authority of a rule. That is why critics who produce parrot cries such as “ plasticity ” 

_ or ‘‘ architectural qualities ’’ are always acclaimed by the public as prophets. Mr. 
Casson, of course, is very reasonable and moderate in his claim for rules and he only 
gives them a subordinate position : yet implied in the majority of his judgments there 
lurks a system of rules and categories which occupies anything but a subordinate 
position and tends to usurp the function of genuine imagination, 

With Miss Murray we pass into the calm of the lecture room and learn everything 

- that there is to be learnt about Egyptian sculpture. From time to time there appear 
on the screen some fascinating photographs and we find ourselves looking at the 
_ photographs rather too much, so that some of Miss Murray’s quiet phrases and 
- cumulative facts escape us. The fault is doubtless ours and is due to the human 
weakness of desiring to grasp the results without understanding the spade work. 
_ Such work is very necessary in the case of Egyptian art. The sculptures can at the 
- moment only be roughly grouped into periods and cannot be identified as the work of 
’ individual artists. Yet, although it is written simply, Miss Murray’s book is by no 
_ means easy to digest. The historical background is continually referred to but is not 
_ even sketched in. Against this background, which is marked out in periods according 
to the dynasties, the extant sculptures and paintings are arranged methodically and 
_ dealt with seriatim in catalogue form. A darge part of the book reads very much like 
_ acatalogue description. Information and interesting remarks abound, but it is difficult 
_ to get a unified impression and it is a book of reference to quarry in rather than a clear 
_ introduction to the subject. 
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It is a familiar remark about Egyptian sculpture that it is an art of rigid conventions: 
dictated by religious and political considerations and that individuality and imagina- 
tion were allowed very little play. While not discounting the religious influence Miss 
Murray suggests that the stiff, rectangular character of the sculpture is due largely to _ 
geographic reasons. The lines of Egyptian landscape are horizontal and vertical 
without any curves : Egyptian architecture had to follow these lines and the sculpture 
was part of the architectural decoration. There is no doubt that the first impression 
one derives from Egyptian sculpture is that of massiveness and solemnity. But the 
more one concentrates on it the more does this impression dissolve before an apprecia- 
tion of the individuality of each work. It is the great merit of Miss Murray’s book 
that we are able to perceive the subtle differences in the sculptures. The familiar 
conventional forms were a development of the Old Kingdom period and are not 
characteristic of the proto-dynastic period which produced fine portraits and lively 
naturalistic reliefs such as the Bull Palette. And although many of the later statues ~ 
of the Pharaohs are said to be formal and not necessarily portraits, the value of the 
best of them, for instance the magnificent statue of Khafra, resides precisely in the 
dignified interpretation of character. Besides these royal statues there were reliefs 
and paintings instinct with action and describing everyday scenes, for instance, the - 
reliefs Pulling down the Bulls, and Rameses II in Battle. 

Miss Murray deprecates the special attention which has been paid to the art of the 
period of Akhenaten, known as the Tell-el Amarna era. This art, she says, was an 
exotic episode lasting little more than one generation. Nevertheless she admits that 
it produced a marvellous school of portrait sculpture, the most famous portrait of 
which is, of course, that of Akhenaten’s wife, the beautiful queen Nefert-yti. It also 
produced strange caricatures. And when later on the Egyptian artist returned to the 
old conventional style he had lost the vigour of his inspiration and could only copy — 
what had been done before. The decadence of Egyptian art had set in. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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TELEVISION 
: THE MAN WITH THE FLOWER IN HIS MOUTH. July 14th. 
IRENE VANBRUGH, BOMBARDIER WELLS, etc. London Coliseum. July 28th. 


ae system of television, or simultaneous transmission of sound and sight images, 
here being considered, is the Baird British, the only one used in England ; 
there are other systems, of course, in use in America, and in Germany, where the Post 
Office is Carrying out extensive research work. What happens when you see television 
1s simply that a person’s voice and image are reproduced before you at the same time ; 
_ the nearest approach to this lies in talkies, but in television, of course, you see and 
hear at the time of occurrence. That, on the surface, is all ; but actually it is another 
step forward in man’s annihilation of time and distance, towards which all his efforts 
_ are bent and the first step in which was made when he threw something at something 
instead of striking it himself. 
___ It may seem early to write of television, and I had certainly felt I was up-to-date. 
_ But at the Pirandello transmission, a woman behind me complained of the image’s 
_ being only the size of a post-card. “ Is that all ?” she said. “ Why, I saw that three 
- months ago.”’ She expected more progress than the mere televising of a play ; three 
~ months is a long time. I felt extremely old-fashioned. I was clearly several weeks 
_ out of date. Of course, as a form of entertainment, television does not yet deserve 
- or ask for criticism; that seems to me an advantage, for it leaves us free to consider its 
_ bearing on the future of cinema before we have too much else to consider, and it is as 
well to be in at the start, for making up for lost time leaves us no chance to keep abreast 
_ of things, and we have obviously a great deal to keep abreast of if revolutions are ex- 
_ pected in three months. On July 14th, The Man With The Flower In His Mouth was 
_ transmitted (in a production by S. A. Moseley, of Baird Television, and Lance 
_ Sieveking, of the B.B.C.) from the Baird studio for reception by Baird televisors ; 
_ these give a small image to be seen comfortably by about two people at a time. As the 
_ play lasted thirty minutes, and as the crowd in the store where I saw it numbered 
_ over a hundred, none of us had very long in front of the machine, and it was ironical 
_ that, among all the shoppers and sightseers, I, who was there on film business, 
arrived before the televisor at the instant of a fade-out. I saw nothing. I cannot 
criticise this first play to be televised . . . but at least I was there, I shall have a 
_ memory with which to stagger my progeny and “ that’s as much as the best of us can 
_ do.” At the studio, however, a few favoured friends were allowed to see it on a big 
screen, two feet by five feet, invented by Mr. Baird. It is this, with its increase in size 
_ and brilliancy, which made possible the inclusion of television in the Coliseum pro- 
gramme for a fortnight, beginning on July 28th. It may be of interested to those who 
_ saw this to know that the screen is actually a sheet of ground glass covering two 
- thousand small bulbs arranged in compartments. Each of these lights up to present an 
_ element of the image, the whole of which they together build up. The picture at 
- present is jerky, flickering and frequently out of focus ; it is very like the picture on 
- early film screens, and when we consider the advances the cinema has made, we can 
_ patiently wait for the same advances in television. It is easy to recognise the persons, 
- though such celebrities as Irene Vanbrugh and Bombardier Wells were hardly a fair 
test. On other occasions, the Lord Mayor of London and Young Stribling were 
televised, and Mr. Lansbury gave advice on Serpentine swimming. There was no 
attempt to present a constructive entertainment, or to use the invention at all seriously. 
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Miss Vanbrugh was content to say, “I’m here, and you’re there,”’ adding that it 
felt odd to be seen without seeing. An announcer on the stage telephoned — 
questions to the studio, and we then had the rather puerile pleasure of seeing the — 
performers answer them. The whole display in fact was rather taking the line that 
we were watching a new Maskelyne marvel than a great scientific invention. I think — 


the Long Acre studio tends to think that the invention is so much above our heads 
that they had better come down to the public’s level, and here they make a great 
mistake. ‘ 
However, we saw what television is and what it does; frankly, the latter was 
uninteresting, and if you buy the magazine, Television, and read and see the kind of 
performers on which this wonderful invention is used, you feel that Mr. Baird’s 
studio must be a hotbed of Bourbons ; they have learnt nothing from the wastage of 
the talkies, or from the imbecility of radio vaudeville. ‘The more thrilling and expert 
becomes the medium, the better must be the matter, and there is better matter for 
television than conjurors, ventriloquists and unknown singers of familiar songs. If 
there is not, we do not need television. Fortunately, this is only one side ; but it 
appears to be the side which is most developed. They say that soon we shall be able to 
see things happening at the time they actually are happening—provided of course, 
that we can be near a televisor ourselves at that time. At the moment, one can go toa 
cinema on Derby night and see and hear the afternoon’s race, but it would be no good 
visiting a televisor some hours after the event . . . unless it was televising a film, and 
that, Mr. Baird stated in an interview, will probably be what will happen. He foresees 
television as “‘ the final method of supplying films,” and he has foreseen so much that 
he may well be right. It is easy to see what will happen. A company will televise a 


film to its subscribers ; among these will be cinemas, for of course not everyone will — 


have a televisor, and we have learnt by now what a shortsighted policy it is not to have 
any public radio-theatres, where items of public interest could be heard. Just as 
home-projectors have not hurt cinemas, so will televisors not affect the television 
cinema. It must be remembered that the cinema is mainly patronised by those whose 
homes are not all they might be, whether through overcrowding, discomfort, in- 
harmonious relationships or the pangs of love. People will always want to go out of a 
night, and they will prefer a big picture to the small one on their own home wall. 
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It would mean that the choice of films for any one night might be limited, as radio — 


programmes are limited by the number of stations, but against this there would be the 
fact that there could be different films each night, and of course, from the film-makers’ 
point of view, there would not be so many copies needed. The film could be trans- 
mitted as often as it was popular, or, since we mention the film business, as long as it 
was profitable, all over the country. Alongside this, there should of course be a tele- 
vision news-theatre, on the lines of the Avenue Pavilion, which shows news reels all 


day, so that one can slip in and see the latest news for an odd hour at one shilling or 


sixpence. 


I imagine this as a development of television, for it does away with the need of 


staging a play every time it is televised, and it seems to me a very excellent develop- 
ment, for it will make the film even more part of our life and will benefit it by removing 
some of the uninformed middlemen who kill the cinema by making their living out of 


it. At the same time, if there is to be any gain, television must avoid the dreary smug © 


mediocrity which the need to be commercial is causing to ruin its programmes and 
opportunities. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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FICTION 


ANGEL PAVEMENT. By J. B. Prissttey. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL. By Tuomas Wo re. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


EE a prologue, which gives Mr. Priestley the chance of a very effective introduction 
to London via its Pool, Mr. Golspie appears : 


He had come from the Baltic to the Thames, but it might just as well have been from 
any place to any other place. As he stood there, straddling at ease, a thick figure of a man 
but not slow and heavy, with his gleaming bald front and giant moustache, looking down 

_ at the wharf quite incuriously, he seemed a man who was neither coming home nor leaving 
it, and yet not a simple traveller, and this gave him a faint piratical air. 


There is London : there is Mr. Golspie. There is the pool, there is the substantial 
pebble which is dropped into it. The rest of the book shows the ripples. 

Mr. Golspie, who has an exclusive agency for some new and sensationally cheap 
Baltic veneers, selects by chance, as a port of call, the offices of Twigg and Dersing- 
ham in Angel Pavement, and there is not a soul there whose destinies are not greatly 
(and with exciting fluctuations) modified by the invasion, which is accompanied by 


_ the subsidiary incursion of his young lip-sticked daughter, Lena. Mr. Priestley 
_ conducts us through the hopes and fears, financial or amorous, of Mr. Smeeth, the 
_ cashier, Mr. Turgis, the clerk, Miss Matfield, the secretary, and Mr. Dersingham, the 


managing director. The method of treatment is of almost Dickensian breadth. There 
is none of the tight modern concentration on one person, one strict sequence of 
episodes. The plot is there and, were an analysis of the book to be made, it would be 
found to be shapely and firmly articulated, just as Dickens’s plots usually were. But 


_ just as with Dickens (though his plots, which give the background of sus- 
_ tained suspense are necessary to carry us on) when we have done with the book 
_ it is scenes and characters that we chiefly remember, so it is with Mr. Priestley. Mr. 


Golspie, and his financial manceuvrings, are necessary to set the others in motion : 


contact with him and with his daughter is necessary to bring the other characters into 


situations which will draw out their distinctive qualities. But what will linger in the 
_ memory chiefly are the host of living people, some known intimately as individuals, 


some glimpsed as types, some seen in hordes, whom we have encountered, and the 


: variety of scenes we have observed, through Mr. Priestley’s keen and relishing eyes, 


as we wander with him at large about this sprawling and pullulating metropolis. 


% We seem to have read a whole book (and there is a whole book implicit in what we are 


shown of them) about the conscientious Smeethand his suburban family. Wehave read, 


certainly, what many would have considered complete stories about Turgis, driven 
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_ mad by misdirected love, and Miss Matfield, with her great crisis, when she almost 


takes the rashest of plunges in order to escape the monotony of office and residential 


club. We are on easy terms with the Dersinghams and their highly conventional 


neighbours, as with the Perlumptons, of whom (Mr. Perlumpton in particular) we 
should greatly like to hear more in a later book. We know the little tobacconist in 
Angel Pavement, the barmaid at the pub. opposite, the charwoman who sweeps up 


the office in the morning, the old and young maids at Miss Matfield’s club, the 


foreign lady in Miss Lena’s house, the customers whose voices we hear only over the 
telephone. Mr. Priestley scatters largesse wherever he goes. ‘There is no question here 


of a man husbanding a character whom he has conceived and being afraid to waste 
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him, characters being so hard to come by. This novelist cannot have need to mention a 
a commissionaire without a whole pouting veteran, complete with voice, accent, wife 
and family leaping to life in his imagination : to enter this book is to enter a great sea 
of vitality : to finish it is to want another one at once. é 4 

The book is just as exhilarating as The Good Companions, more thickly crowded — 
with more convincing characters, free from the occasional sentimentality which — 
marked the earlier book, altogether balanced in its picture of life. That the general 
air is cheerful is true: after all so, clearly, is Mr. Priestley’s : and why should we ~ 
resent, as some obviously do, being cheered up ? But it is real cheerfulness in face of — 
all the facts, not a cheerfulness sustained by selection and evasion of facts. Mr. 
Priestley has not yet become a “‘ photographic realist ” ; let us hope he never will: — 
what is the use of an artist if he does not see more than a camera’s eye or hear more 
than a dictaphone ? He has his own vision, and his own knack of heightening things: _ 
as well as his own natural trick of fantasy which plays delightful pranks which we can 
only regret that life does not play more frequently. He has also his own notion of — 
what is entertaining to contemplate, whether tragic or comic : he is not of the school 
which says that most of life is boring and that it is the reader’s duty to be bored by ~ 
their faithful pictures of it all. But the general effect of this book is one of truth; to © 
have read it is to have added to one’s life experiences not different in kind from those _ 
which we have had, though very much brighter in the memory because of the intensity 
with which the novelist sees things and realises the feelings of people. In one chapter 
he thrills us with the dropping of a pile of dishes by a servant : in another with the — 
reflections of a runaway murderer : the one avoids the merely farcical, the other the © 
melodramatic : they are both events that have happened thousands of times, and both 
are illuminated here by the power of a born creator. Angel Pavement should make the — 
same universal appeal as The Good Companions. Mr. Priestley (who has, inter alia, a 
natural style which is equal to any demands made upon it, from the quick-fire of 
Cockney dialogue to the sustained passage of detached meditation) is steadily matur- — 
ing, and the promise of this book is greater than that of its excellent companion. It | 
is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that he is going to step quite easily intoa — 
position of predominance over all contemporary English novelists, and one of general 
popularity with such a diversity of readers as nobody since the Victorian age has 
reached. There have been bigger sellers but not better, as it were. 

Mr. Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel has been very much praised in America, and 
some early reviewers persuaded themselves that it was a masterpiece of poetic fiction. 
It is a first book and a long one, and there can be no doubt that the author aimed at 
doing what his eulogists say he has succeeded in doing. There is a preliminary chant, 
part of which iterates throughout the book, ending : . 


O waste of loss, in the hot mazes, lost, among bright stars on this most weary unbright 
cinder, lost ! Remembering speechlessly we seek the great forgotten language, the lost 
lane-end into heaven, a stone, a leaf, an unfound door. Where ? When ? 

O lost, and by the wind grieved, ghost, come back again. 


And these nostalgic sighs are scattered about a book which generally aims at a more 
opulent and robust poetry. The progress of the Gant family, and of the young 
questing genius, Eugene, through backwood states and pioneering townships, is 
narrated in a style which is intended to have a savage strength. We are reminded of 
the young de Banville whom Baudelaire compared to the infant Hercules strangling 
the snakes in his cradle : life must be wrestled with and thrown, the truth must be _ 
told with ferocious starkness, detail must be piled up in profusion, brilliant to the eye 
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and reeking to the nostrils, people must roar and sweat and fight. Here is Mr. Wolfe 


_ engaged in a mass attack : 


They fed stupendously. Eugene began to observe the food and the seasons. In the 
autumn, they barrelled huge frosty apples in the cellar. Gant bought whole hogs from the 
butcher, returning home early to salt them, wearing a long work-apron, and rolling his 
sleeves half up his lean hairy arms. Smoked bacons hung in the pantry, the great bins 
were full of flour, the dark recessed shelves groaned with preserved cherries, peaches, 
plums, quinces, apples, pears. All that he touched waxed in rich pungent life : his Spring 
gardens, wrought in the black wet earth below the fruit trees, flourished in huge crinkled 
lettuces that wrenched cleanly from the loamy soil with small black clots stuck to their 
crisp stocks ; fat red radishes ; heavy tomatoes. The rich plums lay bursted on the grass ; 
his huge cherry trees oozed with heavy gum jewels ; his apple trees bent with thick green 
clusters. The earth was spermy for him like a big woman. . . . 

__ Seated before a roast or a fowl, Gant began a heavy clangour on his steel and carving 
knife, distributing thereafter Gargantuan portions to each plate. Eugene feasted from a 
high chair by his father’s side, filled his distending belly until it was drum-tight, and was 
permitted to stop eating by his watchful sire only when his stomach was impregnable to 
the heavy prod of Gant’s big finger. 


But, with all this straining, the snakes are not strangled. Compare this with the 


real Gargantuan feasts and you are comparing the strenuously made up with the 


spontaneously fertile. The author of Tyl Ulenspiegel can overwhelm you in a sen- 


_ tence with the rich savours of food and the lip-smackings of feeders while Mr, Wolfe 


fails with all his catalogues and all his laboriously strong adjectives. Similarly he 


_ fails, through trying to overdo things, when he deals with the agonies and exaltations, 
excesses and yearnings, of his human beings. We have the uneasy feeling that the 


gentleman “doth protest too much.” His ravings are too deliberate. He whips 
himself into the simulacrum of a fury ; and those who cannot tell chalk from cheese 


_ imagine that they have been reading another Moby Dick, when really they have 
_ been reading a modern Spasmodic whose most nearly eloquent pages shrivel into 


nothing when set against one of the hot blasts of D. H. Lawrence, who, with all his 


_ limitations, wrote with passionate urgency out of his genuine self. 


At the same time Mr. Wolfe has talent, and it is easy to see what has misled him. 
“ The large utterance of the early gods ” and the colour and passion of the great ages 


are not conspicuous anywhere in our civilisation, least of all in the flat wilderness of 
_ the United States. He is one more violent protester, like Mr. Lewis and Mr. Lindsay, 


- who in their diverse ways are perpetually exasperated by the life around them and 
_ clamouring for more of Hellas and less of Main Street. We may take it also that he 


has the normal romantic hankering for the unknown, for “‘ seas stranger than those 


haunted by the Albatross,” though here again, when he is expressing himself, he 
seems rather to be saying what he thinks a great dreamer ought to say than 
what he actually feels. There are, moreover, very many descriptions of intellectual 
and emotional experiences in the book which would have been far more effective 
_ had they been presented straightforwardly as Mr. Wolfe’s, instead of being imputed 


— 


to an imaginary character who never comes to life, but remains (like most of his 
companions) a lay figure for all the author’s elaborate pains in dressing him up. 
This book is full of promise : but it is promise which will only be fulfilled if Mr. 
Wolfe forgets all about Look Homeward, Angel and sets himself to the discovery of 
himself, his own outlook and his own method of expression. Tenors are ill-advised 


to try to sing below their compass, and not all the beautiful words in the world will 


- convert rhetoric into poetry. 


sate 


J. E. 8S. ARROWSMITH 
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THE WORKS OF FRANCOIS VILLON. Edited by Grorrrey ATKINSON. Eric ‘ 
Partridge : Scholartis Press. 25s. t 


MILTON. By E. M. W. Tittyarp. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 


VOLTAIRE AND THE ENGLISH DEISTS. By Norman L. Torrey. Yale — 
Romantic Studies. Volume 1. Milford. 11s 6d. 1 
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LEIGH HUNT: A Biography. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. Cobden-Sanderson. 21s. 4 
4 


Ly. a lively introduction Mr. Atkinson tilts against the romantic conception of — 
Villon which became popular in the nineteenth century under the affectionate 
disguise of ‘the vagabond poet.” Stevenson was partly responsible, and in that — 
later and settled Victorian age such figures as the Borrovian gipsy and the reckless — 
Villon provided a welcome relief. Barsetshire is charming to read of, but it became — 
monotonous to young people with any itch for adventure, any imagination, any — 
hunger for the coloured, the disreputable, the macabre; for change. Mr. Atkinson’s — 
presentment disguises nothing : the poet, the passionate and vigorous man, the man — 
at the mercy of his appetites, who always complained of poverty, who was always 
hungry for the good things of life, always shadowed by the certainty of death, the thief — 
and the criminal, are all there. We are wisely asked to accept the medley, and no 
attempt is made to reconcile conflicting qualities. Villon may recall the phrase that 
Ruskin found for Turner : a man whose “‘ imagination is as much beyond our compre- 
hension in its darkness as beyond our following in its light.” On the poet’s language, 
Mr. Atkinson is precise and sound. Villon’s vocabulary is not unlike Shakespeare’s, 
drawn, as Dr. Johnson stately put it, ‘‘ sometimes from the sports of the field, and — 
sometimes from the manufactures of the shop.”’ Villon, however, also had a university 
education. The two streams of street-idiom and of classic tradition were both at his — 
command, and, like Browning, Villon was fond of simple, honest words, such as. 
belly, which, for a poet big enough to be at home with them, make politer euphemisms 
seem to be not only weak but stylistically offensive. This long introduction is a very 
competent essay, and it is written with a knowledge and a sense of conviction that win 
respect. Students may turn from it to the fine but too brief pages that Mr. Belloc 
devoted to the great French lyrist in Avril : a work as fresh as when it was written 
twenty-five years ago. There follow, in Mr. Atkinson’s book, the Small Testament, * 
the Testament, and the Shorter Poems, both text and a prose rendering, together with — 
notes, and the undecipherable slang poems in an appendix. Villon, like other ancient : 
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and early poets has become the study of experts, who may be trusted to tackle Mr. 
Atkinson on their particular grounds, but the ordinary reader will find here every- _ 
thing for which he could reasonably wish including a translation that is virtually — 
complete. Once again, the Scholartis Press has given to us a book worth possessing. 
Villon knew dishonour too well to find it satisfying, and the romantic view of him is 
not only unjust to the man, but actually misses his deepest quality. 

Mr. Tillyard’s study of Milton, in which both his conscious and unconscious 
meanings are set forth, promises more surprises than the careful analysis really finds. 
It is a combined study of Milton’s life and work, but toward the end the biography — 
is inclined to vanish. The Latin poems are given their due prominence, and the book — 
falls into three sections : the early poems ; the prose, with a discussion of Milton’s 
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beliefs ; the epics and later poems ; concluding with an epilogue on the present position 
of the master. Six interesting chapters are given to Paradise Lost, but the unconscious 
meaning remains a little elusive from the admitted difficulty of defining what Milton’s 
beliefs precisely were. Mr. Tillyard argues that the scholarly Milton found “ shallow- 
ness of mind ”’ to be the worst legacy of the Fall, that his belief in free-will was un- 
faltering, and that for some men, himself among the number, he found woman to be a 
deception and a snare. Free-will is exemplified both in Satan and in the Christ of 
Paradise Regained, and Mr. Tillyard does useful work in amassing the evidence for 
the force of character shewn by the latter in Milton. Yet it remains true, I think, that 
poetically Satan is the better realised being, and that Paradise Lost displays a poetic 
growth and development from its Biblical sources which the story of the Temptation 
in the wilderness, in Milton’s hands, does not. The analysis is pursued to shew that 
Milton was subconsciously more interested in spiritual regeneration than in the 
incarnate Christ, and suffered, too, from an inner pessimism due to the Restoration 
of the Stuarts. The book ends with a discussion of some of the criticism which Milton 
has suffered from certain critics of to-day. The importance of this reaction may seem 


_ to some of us exaggerated ; to throw more light on the demurrers than on the quality 


of Milton, but, on the other hand, this is an instance of the alert interest taken by Mr. 
Tillyard in English poetry, new and old. Readers may be sure that this comprehensive 


_ study is both alive and independent, even if it rather defines more precisely our 
_ knowledge than brings surprising discoveries to light. It displays an intimate study of 
_ the Puritan poet, and every genuine student will be the richer for having mastered it. 


- Deism is not a subject that arouses much excitement to-day, but, if we accept the 
convenient definition of Mr. Torrey, many deserve the title of Deist who are 


- indifferent to the term : 


. . . Deism means the adoption of a natural religion based on common ideas of morality 
and including the worship of a rather indefinite Supreme Being whose laws are plain and 
engraved in the hearts of all... . 


: Once the living fact has been released from the outmoded term, this study becomes 


much more alive, interesting, and indeed amusing than most similar theses, and 


none who enjoys the wit of Voltaire will be wise to miss it. With the arguments that 
he took, the twists that he added to Toland and Anthony Collins, to Thomas Woolston 
and Tindal, to Chubb and Lord Bolingbroke are both interesting and neglected, 


p except by students, and they also throw light on Voltaire’s prodigious activities in his 


_ ever more audacious assaults against ’infdme. Indeed, the whole book is less interest- 
ing for its proofs of the influence of the English Deists upon Voltaire than for its 
- incidental account of the eists Dthemselves, some of whom, for example Woolston, 
were queer and delightful fish, whose methods and arguments upon such matters as 


miracles are interesting for their own sake, beside forming an instructive chapter in a 


now neglected phase of English thought. The combatants shew the superficiality 
_ of one another’s arguments, and, while enjoying the fun of their irony or the extrava- 
- gance of their retorts, one cannot help feeling that the controversy which excited them 
_ had little bearing on the deeper issues from which it arose. The excited person, with 


~*~ 


a i ni 5 


‘no ear for verse, who discovered mathematical inconsistences in the Blessed Damozel is 


_ akin to the disputant who found the miracle of the Gadarene swine incredible because 


“no pigs were allowed to be kept in Palestine. While we now know that our belief in the 
true or in the beautiful may be much deeper than any reasons that we can offer in its 
‘support, and must therefore be an axiom for us, to be stated dogmatically, we can 


learn from these controversies, which are never really out-of-date, which arguments 


are the rash ones, and can gain from the protagonists on either side a lesson in the 
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noble art of controversy all the more instructive and easy to remember from the fun 
of watching antagonists who were often great wits themselves and pastmasters in 
the use of irony, ridicule and invective. Did space permit, some highly amusing 
instances could be quoted, and Mr. Torrey has achieved the extraordinary feat of 
composing a studious academic treatise which is, at the same time, extraordinarily © 
amusing to anyone not heavily inaccessible to ideas. It is fitting, perhaps, that Mr. 
Torrey should be assistant professor of French, and not of English, in Yale University. — 
Mr. Edmund Blunden, having made a name for himself as a poet, a critic, an editor — 
of neglected writers, an author of fine prose, has now appropriated the field of bio- | 
graphy. In Leigh Hunt he has found a congenial theme, a fascinating literary period 
in which his subject has not previously been isolated but has remained imperfectly 
known from examples in every anthology and from mention in the lives of his in- 
numerable friends. From the days of Shelley to those of Rossetti, Hunt was generally 
in the thick of our men of letters, and his own character was sufficiently original to be 
full of human interest. The precocious boy left Christ’s Hospital to become famous 
immediately as a dramatic critic ; to be soon imprisoned by the Regent on a charge of 
libel, and visited by Byron in his comfortable prison ; to become the champion of 
derided poets from the time of Keats. He then edited one journal after another in spite 
of his endless money worries and his drunken wife; and his industry, his friends, finally 
his pension, were never enough to keep the amiable and eccentric creature secure. © 
This hero of countless anecdotes, founder of endless magazines, whose pen was never 
idle, was a charming gossiper, a good and courageous critic, a writer of liquid and — 
graceful prose, well worth the years that his biographer has spent in painting his 
portrait. Probably, what may be loosely called the Shelley circle is still the favourite — 
with many readers, and with Hunt for its centre Mr. Blunden is able to explore it 
from a fresh angle. Indeed, even here Hunt’s own life, for all its crises, tends to dis- 
solve in that of his friends, but the crowded canvas makes a fascinating picture, and 
the quiet tone of the narrative embraces all its figures in a harmonious prose with the 
effect of a literary landscape. The only jar is Hunt’s unfortunate dispute with his 
excellent brother, the printer, and here Mr. Blunden will have it that Hunt was not 
strictly in the wrong. Leigh Hunt will assume a juster importance now that this 
biography has been written. He will begin to live for us as he lived for his own friends, 
and his writings, thanks to this book, will probably have a collected edition at last. 
Mr. Blunden has succeeded in his task. He has written not only a charming book, but 
a biography that was really needed ; and now that he has added still another kind to 
his versatilities, we must really ask him which is to be his final choice. Is poetry, or 
prose, editing or original composition, to be his future preoccupation ? Leigh Hunt 
was too versatile to write the great book of which we feel him to have been capable. 
OSBERT BURDETT 
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LORD BALFOUR: A MEMORY. By Sir Ian Matcoitm. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


DIARY OF LADY MARGARET HOBY, 1599-1605. Edited by Dororuy M. 
Meaps. Routledge. 15s. 


THE LIFE OF MICHAEL KELLY, 1762-1826. By S. M. Etuis. Gollancz. ass. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE MRS. ROBINSON. Written by herself. With a new 
introduction. Cobden Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


as | AM more or less happy,” Mr. Balfour once said, “‘ when being praised, and not 


very uncomfortable when being abused ; but I have moments of uneasiness when 
being explained.” Yet that is exactly what his friend, Sir Ian Malcolm, has attempted 
to do—and it is probable that no man living is better qualified for the task. Sir Ian 
has much of his old chief’s detachment—his manner of suggesting that though a 


_- man may happen to be a politician there are many things more important than 


_ politics ; his urbanity ; his indifference to criticism. He has not attempted a full- 


dress “‘ life ’’ of the most attractive figure in English politics since Melbourne. He has 


- only tried to give us a brief personal impression, while the memory is still fresh, and 


while the big gap left in English public life by the departure of Mr. Balfour (it is 


- impossible to call him anything else)is still apparent to all of us. That gap will not soon 
__ be filled—perhaps never. After all, it had been empty since the death of Melbourne. 


And there is no real reason why we should count upon ever again getting precisely. 


_ that delightful combination of qualities—at any rate, not in politics. 


It was a good thing, therefore, to write it down quickly. It deals mainly with the 


~ ater years of Balfour’s life, beginning with his leadership of the House of Commons, 
_ when with negligent ease, and with his halting, awkward delivery he would bestrew 


the floor of the House with the corpses of those who attempted to meet him in debate ; 
-making the soundest argument look ridiculous ; and doing it all so good-temperedly 


and impersonally that ‘‘ e’en the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer.” 
He was a man who liked his opposites—Clemenceau, Lloyd George, all Americans— 


and anyone whom he liked was compelled to like him. He had an attraction that was 


_ irresistible in private life, and it was only his inability to understand the mob, com- 


- bined with his half amused contempt for the popular press, which prevented his 


_ petsonality from being more widely exploited in the interests of his party. Perhaps 


_ he asserted once too often that he never read the newspapers. 


And yet, like so many specially charming people, he was, in some essential way, 


aloof. He seldom refused to see a newspaper reporter ; he caused despair in official 


_ circles, when they were trying to smuggle him across to America on his famous War 


_ Mission, during the German submarine campaign, by calmly signing his full name in 


the hotel lift-boy’s autograph book ! But from his friends, even the most intimate, 


he always kept something back. Sir Ian Malcolm suggests that “ nobody, however 


- close to him, except possibly his brother, Gerald, was ever the repository of all that 


was passing through his mind.” Again : “ I have often tried to prove to myself, but 


_ generally unsuccessfully, that he returned in anything like equal measure the quality 
_ of friendship and devotion that were lavished upon him.” Of course not ; that type 
~ never does ; but we may be thankful for its existence, none the less. And we ‘must 
all be thankful to Sir Ian for this frank, illuminating little sketch. I doubt seriously 
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whether Mr. Balfour’s own autobiography of the first forty years of his life, which we 
are promised shortly, will be half as revealing. ae 
Any new sixteenth-century diary is to be welcomed with acclamation, and especially 
if it is published by Messrs. Routledge (who have done so much good work in this 
field) and edited by Miss Dorothy M. Meads. And I suppose, in these days of female 
records, it is a further point in its favour if, as the publishers claim, it happens to be the 
first diary known to have been kept by a woman in this country. Whether it was 
worth printing is a point as irrelevant as whether it was really worth while to drag 
a motor car, usually at the end of a rope, all the way from the Cape to Cairo. The 
thing is that this is the first woman, so far as we know, who ever performed this 
particular, and not very difficult feat—that of keeping a diary. At any rate she has f 
not asked us to call her Maggie. 7 
Here is the diary of a sixteenth-century Puritan. Why she ever kept it is a mystery. — 
Probably no one with less power, or desire of self-expression ever put pen to paper. — 
On the other hand, the diary was not kept for business purposes, for, though she 
frequently tells us that she did ‘“‘ business ”’ with this person or the other, she never 
says what it was about. She will refer now and then to her private affairs, but with a — 
deliberate reticence, as though she feared prying eyes : which knocks all the life out j 
of her record. She tells us nothing about the inns or private houses that she stayed at 
on her numerous journeys, except to make some such caustic comment, as that “all / 
the speech there was to so little purpose that it is not worth remembering.”’ Of course, — 
there are a few personal details—her face is ‘‘ swollen with a rheum,” or she hears the 
exciting news that ‘‘ young Farley ”’ has been slain by a thrust from a pikestaff in the 
hands of one of his own workmen, whom he was in the habit of bullying. But the truth 
is that Lady Margaret Hoby has beaten more than one record ; she was not only the 
first woman diarist, she was the first diarist to write so much and tell us so little. It 
may be admitted, of course, that she was more interested in the future life than in 
this one. Four-fifths of her space is occupied by a mere recital of the precise amount — 
of time she spent in praying or psalm-singing. Even here she does not quite exclude 
the vinegar. For instance, a typical entry : : 
The twenty-eighth day, Simon and Jude [Oct. 28th, 1600].—After private prayers I 
to the minster, and heard one Mr. Smith preach, where I heard, to my knowledge, — 
nothing worth the noting, but that Abba father was to note out that both jew and 
gentile should call God father. 
; After supper I was busy awhile, and then I prayed and so went to bed. 


Observe that even in regard to the daily and almost hourly prayers, often accompanied, 
as she tells us, by tears, she hardly ever says what she was praying for, or what was the 
trouble on her mind. She suffers from some inhibition which prevents her from 
taking us into her confidence or recording one single vivid detail. The brightest — 
picture in the book is of that extraordinary scene when Sir Thomas Posthumous 
Hoby, the diarist’s husband, a not very pleasant kind of Puritan and an interloper 
in this part of Yorkshire where most of the people still held to the old religion, sud- 
denly found his house invaded by a riotous crowd of young men from the neighbour- 
hood, who drank up his wine, clamoured to see his wife, made hay of his furniture, and, 
in general, treated him like an innkeeper. We get an admirable description of this 
scene—though not from the pen of Lady Hoby. For her part, she gives the impression 
of having preserved this rather bald record of her spiritual life exclusively for the eye 
of the Recording Angel. Memoranda of prayers and meditations and psalm- 
singings succeed each other with monotonous regularity. From the point of view of 
the modern reader, almost the only interest in the diary lies in the fact that we see 
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here the first movements of that sombre spirit which was presently to break up our 
churches and deluge our land with blood. 

But, as I said before, any new sixteenth-seventeenth century diarist is to be 
greeted with acclamation. This one is carefully edited, and any life that it was possible 
to infuse into its bones has been vigorously pumped in by Miss Meads in her editorial 
notes. It has an historical value of its own, and, I have no doubt, will be read with 
avidity and profit by those who can appreciate the Puritan spirit better than I do. 
One minor improvement may be suggested, in case a second edition is called for : it 
would be a convenience to the reader if the year was given at the top of each page. 

The memoirs of Michael Kelly will certainly have to be reprinted, and that soon. 
They were immensely popular at the time of their publication a hundred years ago, 
and should have an added interest to-day, as presenting a singularly vivid, detailed, 
gossipy and yet accurate account of London life during the Napoleonic wars. They 
should have been reprinted before now. In the meantime, Mr. S. M. Ellis has made 
good use of them, with copious extracts, in this “‘ life ” of their author, Michael Kelly, 
musician, actor, and bon viveur. Kelly was already famous on the Continent as an 
operatic singer before he ever came to England ; but from the day he landed here 
he was as, as a successful actor, always so close to the centre of things, and so well 
placed for observing them, that his memoirs could hardly fail to be as valuable as 

_ they were entertaining. Those were the great days of the stage. A leading actor 
_would number Sheridan among his friends, so that it would be strange if he knew 
nothing of politics, and he would listen to the sprightly conversation of the beautiful 
_Perdita Robinson, who was the mistress of the Prince of Wales, sat for her portrait to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and was on friendly terms with Coleridge and the poets. The 
actor stood at the centre of it all, and if he was a quick-witted fellow like Kelly he did 
not miss much. Mr. Ellis makes an interesting figure of him. 
_ Perdita Robinson, who knew Kelly well, was a better writer than he was (had not 
_her verses been admired by the great Coleridge himself ?) but not nearly so good a 
gossip. Her book deserves its fame; but, as compared with Kelly’s much more 
detailed picture, and his air of impartiality, it suffers from the fact that it was really 
only written to tell us about Perdita Robinson, and what an innocent, ill-used woman 
she was. She shows her literary skill in her neat opening, describing the place of her 
birth, and there are many scenes at Vauxhall and Ranelagh which we could not 
easily spare ; even her account of her relations with the Prince of Wales is full of 
interest, though we may not believe it all. For the sake of these and many other gems 
we forgive her too frequent eulogies of herself, and her lamentations about “ this 
world of duplicity and sorrow ”—out of which she had, as a matter of fact, really done 


remarkably well. 
s CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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CRICKET. By Nevitte Carpus. (The English Heritage Series). Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
THE GAME OF CRICKET. By Various Authors. The Lonsdale Library. Seeley 


Service. 15s. 


5 
FINE ANGLING FOR COARSE FISH. By Various Authors. The Lonsdale 
Library. Seeley Service. 125. 6d. 5 


- 
WHAT’S WRONG WITH YOUR GAME? By H. B. Martin. John Lane. 7s. 6d_ 
SPORT IN CLASSIC TIMES. By Dr. A. J. Butter. Benn. 16s. ; 


° 
SUPPOSE the outstanding quality in most sporting books is enthusiasm, and a 
good and refreshing quality it is. It lends colour to the dullest style, and it brings” 
vitality to the most pedestrian manner of reminiscence and description. There is” 
nothing false about it, ingenuous though it may be, and in these days a little honest 
hero-worship is a pleasant corrective to a deal of superficial cynicism. I, for one, am 
becoming tired of this modern preoccupation with the intellect at the expense of the - 
body, and I like to find Mr. Neville Cardus saying of W. G. Grace that “ he never 
sundered from the West Country ; to the end there was sap in his cricket.” Mr. 
Cardus knows that there is more in cricket than hitting or failing to hit a ball : there _ 
is a mingling of mind and body and country-side, and the cricketer draws his inspira-_ 
tion and enjoyment as much from his contact with the earth as from his skill at the 
game. That is why a book by Mr. Cardus is so rich in the spirit of cricket, and this ~ 
book is, I think, the best he has yet given us. 

He is, above all, a hero-worshipper. Grace, Hornby, Richardson, Shrewsbury, 
Lockwood, Briggs, George Hirst—such names shine for him with peculiar intensity. 
These men, as he says, are “‘ immortal characters in the country’s epic of the open 
air.” Cricket was for them a means of full expression, and in their keeping lies the 
history and tradition of the game. Unfortunately we must agree with Mr. Cardus 
that the tradition is at present being poorly upheld : 


The professional finds himself so over-worked that he is driven by the instinct of self- 
perpetuation to work out an efficient technical formula, not too risky, not too arduous, but 
fit for the daily round and common task. There is more first-class cricket played at the 
present time than is good for that freshness of mind and spirit which is the life and breath - 
of all the games and sports known to man. 


And if the professional is forced to evolve this restful formula, which condemns us to 
dreary hours of watching a defensive bat facing the ball discreetly pitched just short of 
driving length on the leg stump, where are the amateurs who will restore the fine 
aggression and gallantry of cricket ? There are a few—Duleepsinhji certainly, Chap- 
man in the field, A. M. Crawley perhaps—but look back some twenty-five years, and 
remember the names of C. B. Fry, R. E. Foster, H. K. Foster, A. C. Maclaren, R. H. 
Spooner, F. S. Jackson, G. L. Jessop, A. O. Jones, J. N. Crawford, P. F. Warner, 
K. L. Hutchings and K. S. Ranjitsinhji. The game is in the doldrums now, despite 
the rare emergence of players like Hammond and Bradman, and not until personalities 
once more replace a dead level of team-work will cricket be itself again. Perhaps the 
most hopeful sign to-day is the captaincy of B. H. Lyon, of Gloucestershire. Lyon 
takes risks, and transforms cricket from a calculated business to a game once more. 
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We shall escape from the doldrums sure enough : in the meanwhile, we have Mr. 
Cardus’ book to read. It is a book to buy and keep, a modern Nyren in whose pages 
the great players live afresh, moving against a background which gives us at the same 
time technical criticism and history. 

Mr. Cardus is an enthusiast and an interpreter : he does not attempt to teach us how 
to make an off-drive or bowl an in-swinger, but he ensnares in words our elusive 
delight, he explains and makes concrete for us our own unformulated appreciation and 
enthusiasm. He heightens our enjoyment and enshrines our memories: his book 
will last, and we shall be content to look elsewhere for instruction. 

We may look, for example, to the excellent Lonsdale Library, to which has been 
added The Game of Cricket, an entrancing and beautifully illustrated book. After 
reading D. R. Jardine’s exhaustive chapters on batsmanship, it seems impossible that 
we shall ever again get out. A galaxy of Bradmans should appear, and yet I doubt 
whether our averages will really improve. Nor do I suppose that E. G. Martin and 
R. C. Robertson-Glasgow between them will make our spin-bowling and our in- 
swingers any more deadly than they are at present. For all that, it is stimulating to 
read of the perfect defensive stroke and the unplayable break-back which we all 


2 _ deliver in our dreams. There are chapters by such experts as A. P. F. Chapman, 
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P. G. H. Fender, W. B. Franklin, D. J. Knight, H. D. G. Leveson-Gower and H. 
Strudwick on a variety of subjects from fielding and captaincy to scoring, and whether 
we seek to improve or to enjoy ourselves, this is a book to read. Indeed, these Lonsdale 
Library volumes are irresistible—the admirable one on coarse fishing also must be 
added to the store. Here very definitely we have instruction, and expert and fully 
illustrated instruction at that. | am one of those unrepentant sinners who refuse to 
admit that the dry-fly purist is a better man than the expert coarse fisherman. I 
would just as soon go after the big roach as attempt to drop a dry-fly over the nose of 
the largest Test trout. Moreover, I should consider myself entitled to just as much 
pride over my roach as the chalk-stream enthusiast over his trout. There is a great 
deal of nonsense talked about the relative merits of coarse and trout fishing. Any 
man may have his preference, but no man is justified in belittling a sport of which he 


is ignorant, and from such belittlement coarse fishing suffers. Actually it is an art, 


and a difficult art, and the trout fisherman would have a great deal to learn before he 
could hope to catch specimen coarse fish. He could learn a good deal from this book, 
which has been compiled by various authorities in the various styles of fishing. There 
are, for example, seven chapters by Mr. Edward Ensom on the roach, a liberal but 
fair allowance to a wary fish. Mr. Ensom is very sound about ground-baiting, that 
essential preliminary to successful fishing, and I am glad to find him protesting 
against the over-lavish use of hemp-seed, which is fish-food, and satiates the roach. 
He deals fully with the Nottingham, Sheffield and Norfolk styles of fishing, and with 
roach-pole methods, ledgering and fishing under various conditions of season and 
weather. There are, I am certain, very few anglers who could read his chapters 
without much profit, and this applies to the whole book. Mr. Ensom deals also with 
dace, perch, bream, gudgeon, bleak, pope, and chub, and he has an interesting chapter 
on dry-fly fishing for coarse fish. Then there are other equally valuable sections by 
experts on tench, carp, barbel, pike, and eels, and on general subjects such as the 


modern light float cast from the reel, broadland fishing, how to make the best of a bad 
_ river, match-fishing, coarse-fish scales, fishery management, and the legal aspect of 
fishing. Altogether a most comprehensive and valuable book, splendidly illustrated by 
photographs and diagrams, a book which every coarse-fisherman should without 
delay beg, borrow or steal. 


Be 
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From fishing we pass to golf, a much less peaceful pastime. Mr. Martin has given 
his book a clever title, for there is always something wrong with our game, and we 
always want to know what it is. Golf should be such an easy game, and yet it is so 
damnably difficult. That little absurd stationary ball—why is it that we can’t just 


wallop it up to the pin, and have done with all this business of straight left arms and 2 


slow back-swings and perfect pivoting ? As a matter of fact, I think that having 
learnt the rudiments, we do wallop it better the less we think about the subtleties of 
the game, but the trouble is that we start correcting a slice and contract a pull, and 
correct the pull only to begin socketing, and so the sad tale runs. The golfer’s life is 
one of continual correction, and the better he plays, the greater his sorrow and tribula-’ 
tion. The happy golfer is the man who expects to slice or pull or miss the ball entirely, 
only to be overjoyed when he clumps it fair and square down the middle. For all that, 
the golfer will continue to be hag-ridden by the mania for self-improvement, and he 
will revel accordingly in Mr. Martin’s book, which consists of pithy notes on the whys 
and wherefores of golfing sins and virtues, cleverly illustrated by many detailed 
diagrams and line drawings of famous players in enviably perfect action. 

Finally, Dr. A. J. Butler has put together a book on sport in classic times. I must 
admit that the publisher’s announcement to the effect that ‘‘ it is something in these 
days to have found a subject which has not been run to death, or at least badly harried 
in the chase by a large field of writers’ rather sums up the book for me. Dr. Butler 
has found a subject, and written it up accordingly, and those who are interested in the 
antiquity of hunting, fishing and fowling will no doubt read it with profit, for it is very 
competently done. I cannot believe, however, that it will have a wide appeal, for 
there are surely not many who can honestly claim to have so academic an interest 
in games. 


H. P. MARSHALL 
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WOLSEY. By A. F. Pottarp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Edited by J. 
Ho ianp Rose, A. P. NewTon and E. A. Benrans. Volume I : The Old Empire 
to 1783. Cambridge University Press. 355. 


|S eal POLLARD’S Wolsey is not a biography, but a series of studies on 


the principal aspects of that statesman’s career. The central chapters deal with his 
work as Lord Chancellor, as virtual Prime Minister (with special reference to foreign 
policy) and as Papal Legate respectively ; they are preceded by chapters on his advent 
to power and on the problem of Church and State about 1515 (in which the Parliament 
of that year is for the first time treated with the fullness which its importance deserves), 
and followed by studies on the causes and meaning of the Cardinal’s fall, and general 
conclusions upon his character, environment and place in English history. 

Professor Pollard points out that the balance of power, with which Wolsey is still 
associated almost as frequently as with underclothing, is a phrase of ambiguous 
import, that his overpraised foreign policy was really based upon no larger motive 
than the desire always to keep influence at Rome, and that the main importance of his 
career is to be found elsewhere, in the unprecedented union of supreme ecclesiastical 
and civil power whereby he became the first man to exercise anything like modern 
sovereignty in England and prepared the way alike for a national church and a secular 
state. As Lord Chancellor he was supreme in the Star Chamber, whose greatness he 
founded, the Chancery itself, whose jurisdiction he extended at the expense of the 
Courts Christian as well as the common law, and the Court of Requests, where poor 
men’s complaints were heard. As Archbishop of York he shared with his colleague of 
Canterbury the position of legatus natus to the Papacy. Not content with this, he 
obtained the title of legatus a latere ; and whereas a legate a latere came theoretically 
from the Papal presence at Rome, and normally with limited powers for a limited 
function and a limited period, Wolsey achieved the anomalous position of a legate 
a latere for life, who had never been at Rome at all, and whose powers and functions 
were perpetually augmented by new commissions but never fully defined, so that 
in effect he obliterated the legatine jurisdiction of Canterbury altogether and wielded 
the totality of the Papal power in England, uniting it in his own hands with the 
totality of the royal power, and thereby already separating the Church in England from 
Rome and joining it to the English State. This combination of powers removed all 
checks which had hitherto protected the laity against clerical jurisdiction and the clergy 
against Papal jurisdiction. He overrode the common law ruthlessly, to the injury not 
only of the common lawyers and the lay nobles but also of his ecclesiastical colleagues 
and subordinates, actually claiming and exercising, for example, as representative of 
Rome, that monopoly of probate jurisdiction which belonged to the Courts Christian 
in England not by Roman canon law at all but only by English customary law. If he 
had ideas of reforming the law and of reforming the Church, yet it was always the 
unlimited increase of his own authority which really presented itself to his mind as the 
essential element in any such reform. His accumulation of dignities and revenues 
intensified beyond all measure those very abuses in Church government and finance 
which had done most to provoke anti-clerical feeling, and whose removal was the 
indispensable prerequisite for any effective reform. He strengthened by provocaticn 
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all the forces which supported Henry VIII in subjecting the clergy and repudiating — 
Rome ; and the supremacy ecclesiastical and civil which he had wielded in growing — 
antagonism to national feeling was taken over by the King and fortified by association — 
with this national feeling itself. With all his superb abilities and driving force, Wolsey — 
met the common doom of those who make “ success ”’ their god, and know no cause ~ 
in which they are prepared to fail. He could achieve no great end, because in truth he | 
knew no end beyond himself : 9 
Getting and spending, he made waste his powers, and laid bare the poverty of his soul, d 

His kingdom was all outside him, and he had little within on which to rely. His courage ss 
did not consist in the fortitude of his mind ; no great man was ever more pitiably dependent d 
upon externals ; and when he looked upon the travail of his soul he found no satisfaction ; 
because there was no sacrifice. His dignity consisted in his dignities, his honour in his — 
honours, and his welfare in his wealth. ci 


This book shows clearly enough the peculiar union of literary and intellectual 7” 
qualities in which the author is pre-eminent among contemporary English historians, — 
the gift of lucid exposition and mastery of telling phrases, above all the power to give © 
details their place in an outline, to see particular events as illustrations of a general and ~ 
broadly rational though not crudely simplified process of historical development. At 
the same time Professor Pollard is here writing for the advancement rather than the © 
popularisation of knowledge, and his pages are sometimes crowded with legal and other 
details which to a lay reader will appear highly technical. A full apparatus of references — 
and footnotes is calculated to make easy the checking of his assertions and unnecessary 
any future repetition of work once done ; and it is fitting that the first book published — 
by the Director of the London Institute of Historical Research since assuming that 
position should give a singularly complete picture of the historical researcher’s mind at — 
work. . 
The Cambridge History of the British Empire is best introduced to readers of this 
chronicle by an extract from the editorial preface : : 


The time has passed when the research of any one man could suffice for the varied work 
which a comprehensive history of the British Empire demands, . . . Within the limitations — 
imposed on them by the difficulties of the co-operative method and the vastness of their _ 
subject, the Editors hope that this History of the British Empire will exhibit the present — 
state of knowledge of the subject and lay a foundation on which future generations of 
students may build. ; 

The work has been planned in eight volumes, of which the first three will relate the — 
general history of British overseas expansion and imperial policy, volumes four and five 
the history of British India (these two volumes being edited by Professor H. H. Dodwell 
and also published as part of the Cambridge History of India), and the remaining three the — 
history of Canada and Newfoundland, Australia and New Zealand, and South Africa. The — 
history of the various parts of the dependent Empire will be treated in the first three 
volumes in connection with the general story of the Empire’s growth and policy. The 


_ volumes on the history of the Dominions are being written for the most part by scholars of 
the Dominions. 


Volume One deals with the history of English exploration and settlement, maritime 

power and colonial policy from the beginnings until the end of the War of American 
Independence in 1783, excluding altogether India and the East. Sir Charles Lucas 
very fittingly contributes a suggestive general introduction on the character and _ 
meaning of the Empire, and the rest of the volume is divided among fourteen scholars, 

one American (Professor C. M. Andrews, who writes with unrivalled authority on 
The Acts of Trade and The Government of the Empire, 1660-1763), the others British. 
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_ Six of these scholars contribute only one chapter each ; four others two chapters each ; 
_ Dr. J. A. Williamson and Mr. W. F. Reddaway three each ; and Mr. Cecil Headlam 
shows unique versatility in four, of which three deal with the period after 1763. 
z Early exploration is dealt with by Dr. Williamson, early colonisation by Dr. Newton, 
_ the history of sea power to 1763 by Dr. Holland Rose, international law as affecting 
_ Maritime and colonial power to 1763 by Dr. Pearce Higgins, international relations in 
_ their colonial aspects to 1763 by Mr. Reddaway, the constitution in relation to the 
_ Empire by Professor Ewing. Any criticism of such an enterprise by an individual 
_ reviewer must necessarily be diffident. Whether in certain directions it might have 
been both possible and advantageous slightly to reduce the subdivision of labour and 
_ mnultiplicity of contributors is a question which naturally suggests itself, but is not to be 
_ hastily answered. Experience shows, I think, that in these co-operative histories the 
_ distinction between essential and unessential tends to be blurred, and the wood 
sometimes vanishes amid the trees. The decisive moments, events and personalities 
_ of history inevitably suffer from subdivision among several contributors all reluctant 
_ to poach upon one another and sometimes reluctant to recite once again what they feel 
is already accessible or ought to be accessible to any reader in a dozen textbooks ; 
while relatively unimportant matters such as the details of diplomatic fencing undergo 
ho such reducing influence and tend to acquire relatively too much prominence. Such 
dangers are not completely avoided in this History. I have sought, for example, a clear 
account of the main terms of the Assiento treaty, an important matter which is most 
- inadequately treated in our textbooks, but have not found it, although the commercial 
-and colonial history connected with it is fully dealt with by Professor Penson from the 
_ American and Miss Martin from the African side. But defects of detail at the worst 
can weigh little in the balance against the general merits of the work. While always 
_ subordinating literary ambition to the encyclopaedic aim, the History maintains a very 
fair level of literary competence, and variations in this respect are not sufficiently 
_ striking to save discrimination from being invidious or the individual reader’s prefer- 
_ ence from depending largely upon his own previous knowledge and personal interests. 
_I have found Dr. Williamson’s chapters as interesting as any, and welcome particu- 
larly the attention which he calls to the little known Navigation Ordinance of 1650, 
_ proclaiming definitely the supreme legislative power of Parliament over the colonies, 
_ excluding foreign ships from all trade with them and authorising the Council of State 
_ to nullify all proprietary or chartered company rights. There can be no doubt of the 
high value of the History or the urgency of the need which it is planned to satisfy. 
The full bibliographies provided enumerate record materials as well as literary 
sources and secondary authorities, and moreover add valuable descriptive and critical 
notes. The History may be confidently recommended to the attention and support of 


all English-speaking peoples. 
ae - : co FRANCIS, CLARKE 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


A NEW ACCOUNT OF THE EAST INDIES. By ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Edited 
with an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM FosTER. Two volumes. Argonaut Press. 63s. 


THE VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Newly Translated and 
Edited with an Introduction by CeciL JANE. Argonaut Press. 42s ae 


NEW LIGHT ON THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA. Edited by Henry N. 
Srevens, with translations from the Spanish by G. F. Barwick. Henry ‘Stevens, 
Son & Stiles. 18s. 4 

THE DESERT ROUTE TO INDIA: THE JOURNALS OF FOUR TRAVEL- 
LERS. Edited by DoucLas CaRRUTHERS. Bernard Quaritch: for the Hakluyt 
Society. 255. +: 

THE PENINSULAR JOURNAL OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR BENJAMIN 
D’URBAN, 1808—1817. Edited by I. J. Rousszan. Longmans. 21s. t 


BRISTOL PRIVATEERS AND SHIPS OF WAR. By ComManperR J. W. DAMER 
PoweELL. Arrowsmith. 315. 6d. (Special limited edition in leather, 63s.). if 


THE OCHRANA: THE RUSSIAN SECRET POLICE. By A. T. VASSILYEV. 
Edited with an Introduction by RENE FuLop-MILLErR. Harrap. 15s. hf 
AFRICAN DRUMS. By Dr. Frep Puteston. Gollancz. 15s. i 
T is hard to choose among the many delightful reprints of travellers’ stories whick 
have appeared within the last few months. A mere list of a few of the best of them 
in chronological order is sufficiently impressive. The Argonaut Press, for instance 
has given us, in its lavish way, a handsome new edition of the journals of the first an 
third voyages of Christopher Columbus, with Andrés Bernaldez’s account of his 
second voyage, and letters referring to the first and last, all illustrated by original 
maps prepared by the Royal Geographical Society. Mr. Henry Stevens provides a 
new edition of the Relacion of Captain Don Diego de Prado y Tovar, describing the 
famous voyage of Quiros and Torres in the South Seas in 1605-6, and suggesting a new 
theory as to who was the real discoverer of Australia. The Hakluyt Society has pub- 
lished a small volume, entitled The Desert Route to India, which includes the journals 
of four English travellers between Aleppo and Mesopotamia in the middle years of the 
eighteenth century, none of whom is known to the general public. The Argonaut 
Press, again, reprints Alexander Hamilton’s classic description of the coasts and 
harbours of the eastern seas at the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries—a work strangely neglected except by those later writers who 
have “lifted”? from it. And Messrs. Longmans have made what deserves to 
be a successful venture in publishing for the first time Colonel D’Urban’s journal of 
the Peninsular War, of which the average reader knows nothing except that extracts 
from the manuscript have frequently been quoted by Sir Charles Oman. if 
A regular reviewer of travel literature may well feel himself at a loss for new words 
in which to praise the Argonaut books. I will, therefore, say no more about their 
appearance, except that they are as stately and as comely as ever. But it is time tha 
someone drew attention to the rare combination of enterprise and discrimination with 
which the general editor, Mr. N. M. Penzer, selects his subjects. There is consider- 
able risk in putting your money on a man like Alexander Hamilton. It is true that he 
was a great character in his time, and that when the Sultan of Johore—a person o: 
gross tendencies—sent to seize an Arab boy, who had taken refuge on his ship 
Hamilton coolly threw the royal messenger overboard. But these personal anecdotes 
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occupy a comparatively small portion of his space. His object is not to tell his readers 
about Alexander Hamilton, half buccaneer, half servant of the East India Company— 
a type familiar enough to them, though strange and delightful to us—but about the 
‘more or less mythical and entirely romantic peoples of the east, their religions and 
Customs, their palm trees and their temple bells, their stately harbours and sun- 
baked coastline, all the way from India to Cathay—local colour which we have, 
perhaps, had a shade too much of, but Hamilton’s contemporaries were still literally 
hungering for. In short, Hamilton is rather too impersonal for the ordinary modern 
taste (for instance, he never goes into much detail about his relations with the other 
Sex) ; but, on the other hand, he provided the standard work for more than a century 
for navigators in those waters, and his whole method constitutes a model for travel- 
“writers who have really got something new, qua travel, to say. The introductory essay 
by Sir William Foster, President of the Hakluyt Society, has, of course, exceptional 
authority, since this is the writer’s own chosen field. Christopher Columbus has, on 
this occasion, been equally lucky in his introducer. Mr. Cecil Jane has written a 
provocative introduction that not everyone will agree with—but then the personality 
of Columbus, as handed down to us, is such a mass of contradictions, that no one 
can attempt to bring order out of chaos without being controversial. At any rate he 
does not fall into the error of unreasoning hero-worship. His text is an entirely new 
and complete translation of the versions made by las Casas of the lost journals of the 
first and third voyages and of the letters left by Columbus concerning the other two. 
No one interested in the history of travel can afford to miss this authoritative modern 
edition of the original record of what was certainly the most memorable voyage ever 
undertaken by man in historic times. 
_ As for de Prado and Torres, the theory of Mr. Henry N. Stevens is that after the 
‘return of Quiros to America the real leader of the expedition was not Torres (who has 
unfairly been allowed to give his name to the well-known straits) but de Prado. ‘The 
authority for that is de Prado himself. On the other hand, Torres, in his official 
letter home, here newly translated by Mr. G. F. Barwick of the British Museum, 
represents de Prado as a mutinous officer,an encumbrance rather than an assistance on 
the voyage. But whichever of the two was really in command no one can doubt the 
importance of this expedition, especially since the recent discovery of de Prado’s 
narrative, which forms the central feature of Mr. Stevens’s book. If any explorer 
can lay claim to the title of discoverer of Australia it is one or the other, or both, of 
these two gallant Portuguese. 
_ The four English travellers on the great desert route between Aleppo and Basra, 
whose narratives are introduced to us by Mr. Douglas Carruthers, are William 
Beawes (1745), Gaylard Roberts (1748), Bartholomew Plaisted (1750) and John 
Carmichael (1751). From the point of view of literary style there is not much to 
choose between them : their manner is plain and unadorned. But they all have that 
innocent charm which is so attractive to the modern reader. And in support of the 
theory that conditions on the great desert route have not altered so very much, after 
all, I may cite Plaisted’s advice : ‘‘ Therefore let those who shall pass this way here- 
after put no trust in any Arab, especially those of the desert, for there is not one of 
them but is villain enough to cut your throat for ten piasters.”” It is only necessary to 
add that Mr. Carruthers has contributed a most scholarly and satisfying introduction. 
From the historical point of view, General D’Urban’s Peninsular journal is, no 
doubt, the most important book in my list. It has never been printed before. D’Urban 
is best remembered for his connection with South Africa—partly because he distin- 
guished himself there, but partly also because his Peninsular journal never saw the 
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light. He now appears in it as an intelligent officer, keenly interested in his p 
fession, but less so, unfortunately, in his fellow men. He was employed in the Penin 
lar War as a staff-officer on the Q.M.G. side, and he never quite loses that point 
view. He was not indifferent to tactics ; he gallantly led a brigade at Albuera ; but 
true value of his journal lies in the many notes about conditions in the Spa 
villages and the methods employed to obtain provisions for the British troops. I ha 
found the book extremely interesting ; but D’Urban is not a Napier—nor a Riflem 
Harris. He has, however, a quiet, caustic wit of his own. It was time that his jour 
was published. One’s only regret is that there are not more editorial notes—it wo 
be easy to indicate half a dozen places where they were obviously needed—and 
the index is even more than usually futile. a tard 
Commander Damer Powell’s book about the privateers and ships of war of Brist 
is “‘ intended as a contribution to the maritime records of the writer’s native city.” 
would be absurd to pretend that Commander Powell has a lively or picturesque style 
but he can at any rate set down his facts simply and clearly, and in this case the facts 
are enough. A record including Martin Pring, Woodes Rogers, and a dozen others, 
equally well-known, is one that any city might be proud of. The one essential in a 
book of this kind is accuracy, and I can only say that I have carefully checked Com= 
mander Powell on a score or more points, which happened to interest me specially 
and have found him right every time. There are a few expressions of opinion in th 
book with which a man might disagree ; but as a record it is impeccable. And it 
lavishly and intelligently illustrated. a 
Mr. A. T. Vassilyev’s account of life in the Russian secret police, under the Czaris 
régime, has rather less than usual of that air of unreality which pervades books of t 
kind. It does not strike you as true (though no doubt it is) ; but it is nearer to | 
than a novel by Mr. William le Quex, and that is a distinct advance. The Bri 
public was for so many years regaled with stories of Siberia and the horrors of : 
Czarist prisons, that Mr. Vassilyev’s readers may not like being told in his p 
spoken way that the worst outrages were usually committed by the other side. Na 
ally he takes that view : he earned his living by sitting upon a powder barrel, and 
instinctively took a dislike to those high-souled patriots who were always sneak 
round him trying to apply a match to it. All that is controversial, and THE Lonp 
Mercury does not take a side in these matters ; but in regard to the people wl 
took the place of the Ochrana after the Revolution, it seems to be beyond dispute t 
a more bloodthirsty lot of abnormal monsters never degraded the already degrac 
name of Liberty. Having thrown out the Ochrana, they put the Cheka in its plac 
and when the Cheka became impossibly unpopular, they abolished it, and restored 
under another name—the G.P.U. And there, as ‘‘ Beachcomber ” would say, : 
matter rests at present. ew 
Dr. Fred Puleston, an old friend of H. M. Stanley, Emin Pasha, and other great men 
of the ’nineties, tells here some sensational tales of the African swamps, the wit 
doctors, the murders, and the rough-and-ready trading methods of those days. So 
of his stories put a severe strain upon one’s credulity, and sense of humour 
apparently we are meant to believe them all. An excellent bedside book, if 
nerves are in good order. i 
CLENNELL WILKINSON ~ 
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